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Editorial. 


MAY ON THE FARM. 


Planting.—The spring has been so back- 
ward a great deal of the work that is oflen 
: April has had to be put off until 
this month. On this account the rush of 
w is greater than usual, and it 
importance to economize in 
he utmost. Where manure is to 
e spread after ploughing, as it should be 
n most cases where it is applied in the 
t is the easiest way to haul on the 
manure and dump it in heaps in straight 
rows; then begin ploughing and when the 
reaches the first row, spread the 

row of heaps over the ground that is 
ed, and so on across the field. This 
aves hauling the soft 


ighed ground and leaves it all ready to 


the manure on to 
e harrowed in. It is of great importance 
plant everything that is planted in rows, 
traight rows and equal distances apart. 
ure in this particular is many times repaid 
Al- 


igh there is a great difference of opinion 


ease and rapidity of cultivation. 


ard to the best method of seeding po- 


is not the less valuable because it is often 
not consciously felt. Sunflowers that are 
now coming into fashion for decorative pur- 
poses, are said to have great value as absor- 
bents of malaria. Plant them by the drains 
and cesspools. You will then have decora- 
tion, disinfectants and a screen for disagree- 
able objects. 


COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS. 





It should b> the aim of every farmer to 
collect and make the best of all of the fer- 
tilizing materials on the farm, and when 
these fail to keep up the fertility of the 
farm, he should either change the money 
crop to one less exlausting, or he should 
buy commercial fertilizers 1n sufficient quan- 
tities to make up the deficiency. But the 
moment the farmer begins to buy commer- 
cial fertilizers, he leaves the old beaten 
path and enters upon, to him, a new field of 
action, requiring information, which, while 
using only barn manure was not of very 
great importance, yet which would always 
have been valuable. 

Farmyard manure has always been con- 
sidered a complete manure, and so farmers 
have applied it to whatever crop they de- 
sired to grow, without asking the question 
what were the chemical properties of the 
manure, or the crop that it was intended 
to grow; but when the farmer begins to 
purchase concentrated fertilizers, to apply to 
his crops in connection with his home made 
manure, it is important that he should not 
only know what are the chemical elements 
of his manure, but also what are the re- 
quirements of the crop he intends to grow. 
Unless he has some knowledge of this he 
may purchase and apply just what he al- 
ready has enough of. The four principal 
substances which the crops draw from the 
soil are, Phosphate, Potash, Nitrogen and 
Lime. Now if all plants used the sub- 
stances, in the same proportion, it would 
very much simplify the matter; but unfor- 
tunately for the farmer, they do not, for each 











t is most generally considered that 
two eyes to a piece is better than 


at the pieces should be dropped 


or twelve inches apart in the furrow. | 


re, and tt 


tatoes are manured in the furrow it is 


est to drop the seed over the manure, 
\fter the seed is dropped it can be covered 
with a plough with much eaving of labor. 
about a 
week after planting, and dragged just before 
the potatoes break the ground ; also cornand | 
ther hoed his destroys the first 

» of weeds, as all subsequent cultivating 


Potato fields should be harrowed 


‘ rops. 


lone by machines; potatoes require 
| labor in their cultivation except to | 
seed and pick up the potatoes. The | 
we above referred to is what some farmers | 
ve used for various purposes for a good | 
wide and 
ght feet long, made of three planks nailed 


any years. It is three feet 


‘x5 scantling, with the | 
unk sloped up at an angle of about 


n to two pieces of 
legrees. A cleat 1x3 inches is nailed 
gthwavs along the middle of the under 

side, that breaks up lumps and levels up 

yles. This drag is very useful for all pur- 
owes of levelling and smoothing ploughed 
rround and destroying small weeds on soft 


ground ; it is drawn by two horses sideways, 


It is not too late to plant onions, if the 
weather has prevented their being planted 
e now. Itisan old and safe rule to 

orn when oak leaves are as large as 

4 mouses ear 


ild not be 


Corn, beans and vines 


planted until the ground is 
the 
the twenty-fifth of this month, 


igar beets should 


ry and warm, which is usually from 
middie to 


be planted as soon as 


vossible, and mangel wurtzuls by the mid- 


| even when we learn the exact proportion 


| each plant draws from the air. 
| to the French chemist, Fesquet, plants dif- | 





ile of the month. 

ing— Where a stock of cows has to be 

y soiling, for want of sufficient pas- 

tis an economical methed of 

ng, no time should be lost—in sowing 

rops for that purpose, if it has not al- 

1 done. To follow winter rye, 

ring rye, barley, oats and fodder corn, the | 
er being sowed at different times, give a | 
{ and constant succession of feed. Red | 

lover is valuable to work in after spring rye 

f any is at hand. 

Lands.—All sticks and stones 

carefully picked from mowing 


ng 


| be 


ands before the grass is too high. It will 
save time in grinding mowing machine 
knives, and money to repair breakages of 
he machine next summer, if these obstruc- 
ons are removed now. 
Urafling.—Any apple or pear trees that 
bear worthless or inferior fruit should be 


grafted to valuable varieties, The proper 
) this is when the bark slips, which 
sally about the twentieth of this month. 

s saved and success made more 

sing liquid grafting wax, for 
This 
L'Homme Le- 


wing is a good receipt. 
mn of Mr. 
e pound of common resin over 
xente fire, add to it one ounce of beef 
lake it from the fire, 

, and then mix with it a 
of spirits of turpentine, and 

‘at about seven ounces of 95 per cent. 
The alcohol cools it down so rapid- 

' must again be put on the fire and 
tantly. Great care must be used 

the aleohol taking fire. It must 

y warmed and stirred until the whole 
‘kes the consistency of honey. After 
tean be applied to the cut surfaces 

© trees with a stick or small brush, such 


vent 


Melt 


r Weil. 


4 ttle 


piars.—The tent caterpillars make 
ppearance with the leaves, on apple 
, 4nd should be hunted immediately, as 
‘re not only bad looking but damag- 
g. When small they can easily be killed 
*hen in the nests, either with a stiff brush 
‘ngers. They are in the nests early 
morning ard from twelve till two 
vk, and these are the times when they 
1 be attacked, 

' lower Garden.—This is the month for 
“wer garden making. A little time and 
money spent for this purpose is by no means 
"ssted. ‘The lady members of the farmers’ 
_ es should not allow their husbands and 
* ‘ers and fathers and sons to repose in 
“Ore peace until some provision has been 
made for the flower bed. It need be nothing 
Very elaborate or expensive. Any florists 
seed catalogue will aid in selecting a list of 
hardy and beaufiful annuals that will give 
Pleasure to the family throughout the sum- 
Flowers about the house and on the 
tables have ajsubtie power of refinement that 


er a 


they 


or the 
the 


fam 


mer, 


plant contains different proportions, and 


which each plant contains of these four sub- 
stances, there is still another point to set- 
tle, which is the amount of nitrogen which 
According 


fer as to their power to draw nitrogen from | 
the air. While clover is very rich in ni- | 
trogen, it draws none of it from the soil, | 
while wheat draws 50 per cent, beets 40, | 
rye and bariey 20 per cent, is drawn from | 
the soil. If the experiments of Fresquet | 
establishing these figures be correct, then 
for clover it would never be necessary to 
purchase nitrogen, while for wheat it might 
be important. 

When chemical manures are to be used 
alone, without other manures, then it is not | 
difficult to get a formula adapted to the | 


crop to be grown; but when it is to be | 
used as a help to other manures, it is 
then that the farmer needs to understand 
just what he is doing and just what it is 
best for him to buy. If his manure is rich 
in nitrogen and phosphate, and he wishes 
to grow potatoes, then for the most profit 
he must buy potash and plaster; if he is 
to grow Indian corn, unless his manure is 
very rich in phosphate, he would be safe 
to buy phosphate, as corn is a crop which 
draws heavily on this material, requiring 
at least one-third more phosphate than po- 
tatoes. Fresquet says phosphate prodom- 
inates in Indian corn, turnips and sorghum. 
Potash predomjnates in peas, beans, clover 
and potatoes. Nitrogen predominates in 
wheat, beets, barley, rye and the natural 
grasses. 

Farm-yard manure differs so much that 
no very correct estimate of composition 
can be made without examination. The 
amount of phosphate which horse or cattle 
manure contains depends very much on the 
feed. If kept on rich food, like Indian corn 
or cotton seed meal, it will be much richer in 
phosphates than if fed on hay alone. It is 
believed that manure from ani aals fed on 
cotton seed meal is more valuable than if 
fed on any other substance. The question 
is, with eU of these difficulties in the way, 
how are farmers to know what particular 
fertilizer it is best to buy, to mix with what 
manure they have, to grow to the best ad- 
vantage any required crop, ‘The answer is 
by careful observation aided by experiments. 
Take a few rods of land withthe soil as 
nearly equal as possible, spread a light 
dressing of barn manure over it evenly, 
then divide it into four equal parts. On 
the first part apply phosphate; the second 
part, potash ; the third part nitrogen, and 
the fourth part lime. Plant and cultivate 
alike, and the result will show what partic- 
ular element the manure is deficient in for 
the crop grown. By trying an experiment 
in this manner with each kind of home-made 
manure, if the wants of the crops are under- 
stood, a very correct idea will be formed as 
to what it is best to buy to mix with each 
kind of manure. The next thing is to settle 
what is wanted for each kind of plant. This 
can be settled by experiment; or at ,least 
light may be obtained in this way that will 
be of value. The objection that many will 
make to this is that it is too much work. 
But is it not better to spend a tew hours 
or even days to settle important points than 
to grope in darkness, and buy fertilizers at 
a guess? The difference between failure 
and success is no more than between apply- 
ing manure at a guess,or by knowledge 
founded on well conducted experiments. 

While the fermer can learn much by 
reading good agricultural publications, he 
needs in addition a knowledge of the prac- 
tical work as applied to his particular farm. 
There are many things that he caunot 
learn, even from his neighbors, one of which 
is the particular fertilizer which it would be 
best to purchase to grow on his ground any 
particular crop. To spply commercial fer- 
tilizers to the best advantage, we must know 
what each piece of land is most deficient 
in. This can only be obtained by observa- 
tion and practical experiment. There are, 
however, some things that the farmer can 
learn by reading, even in the application of 
fertilizers. Perhaps one of the most im- 
portant is that all plants draw a considera- 
ble portion of their nitrogenous substance 
from the air, as nitrogen is one of the most 
expensive manures which we have to buy, 
it being sold tor at least 20 cents a pound. 
When we learn that we need not apply’to 
the soil more than half the quantity that 
the plant contains, we shall avoid buying 





| No more influential society exists in the country, 


| the meeting, and showed all the author’s wonted 


fertilizers that contain a large percentage 
of nitrogen and give preference to those 
that are rich in phosphates and potash. In 
this way expense will be saved, and the 
plants will be fed on materials better adapted 
to their wants. 

In applying commercial fertilizers more 
care is needed than inthe application of 
barn-yard manure, which is slow in action, 
and therefore can be applied months before 
the crops begin to grow. Many commercial 
fertilizers so readily change to plant food, 
that it would be a great waste to apply them 
any great length of time before the crop be- 
gins to grow. The farmer should study to 
apply each fertilizer just long enough before 
the plants need it, as to give it time to dis- 
solve and mingle with the moisture of the 
soil. The time has come when the farmer 
should read enough t» make himself familiar 
with the character of the different sub- 
stances, of which the commercial fertilizers 
are made, then he will observe more intelli- 
gently and work to better advantage. 





CATTLE. 


This is atime when farmers often run 
short of hay, especially after such a long 
and hard winter as we have just experienced. 
But it is of the utmost importence to keep 
cattle up to their full feed until grass is well 
up, particularly with cows and sheep that 
are in new milk. Cattle should be changed 
from hay to grass gradually in order to 
avoid danger from a sudden transition from 
dry to green feed, and from overeating when 
first turned to grass. This is accomplished 
by giving a feed of hay in the morning 
before turning the cattle out to grass. 





AMERICAN POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


a 


This most valuable of associations, with the 
widely-known name of the venerable Marshall 
P. Wilder at its head as President, was organ- 
ized in 1848, and has consequently existed dur- 
ing the life of a whole generation. It held its last 
biennial session—che seventeenth—in Rochester, 





N. Y., on the 17th, 18th and 19th days of Septem- 
ber, 1879, and will hold its eighteenth in Boston, | 
in compliance ‘vith the invitation of the Massa 
chusetts Horticultural Society, on the l4th of 
September next, continuing the session for three 
days. This session is to be simuitaneous with 
that of the annual exhibition of the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society, which will of course 
greatly heighten the interest of the occasion. 


nor one whose influence is more permanent. 
The Proceedings of,the Seventeenth Session of 
the Society at Rochester have just been puab- 
lished. The publication was delayed for satis- 
tactory reasons, which were fully understood 
betorehand. They make highly interesting 
reading. The carefully prepared index shows 
a variety and fullness that would pot fail to sur- 
prise one not a pomologist. The address of 
President Wilder, written during the prolonged | 
illness consequent on the accident which befell | 
him at the State House, was read in his involun- 
tary absence by Dr. Warder, the chairman of | 





vigor of intellect and unabated zeal in the inter- 
ests ot the Society and of pomological science: 
It was listened to with unflagging attention, and 
heartily applauded, as,it deserved, at its close. A 
perusal, on the fair and open pages of these pro- 
ceedings, of the several learned, ingenious and 
instructive essays, and of the animated and sug- 
gestive discussions which occurred during the 
continuance of the session, would inspire almost 
any intelligent and sympathetic reader with a 
healthy desire to join the ranks of the happi- 
ness-creating, studions, and experimenting po- 
mologists. The reports, too, from the different 
States on the condition of fruit-growing within 
their limits, gives a more faithful picture of the 
pomology of the country than could be had in 
any other way. 

There are truly able and earnest men engaged 
in the admirable work which the American Po- 
mological Society has set itself to do. They 
establish for us the true value ot fruits. They 
incite to the production of new and improved 
varieties, by cultivating from the seed and by 
judicious and skillful crossing. They speculate 
for us on the solid basis of actual experiment. 
It is an array of honored names that one meets 
in the list of the speakers atthe biennial sessions 
of this Society. They represent professors in 
the colleges and universities, presidents of State 
horticultural societies, editors of horticultural 
magazines, public men who hold fruit growing 
to be the worthiest of all human pursuits, and 
others of wide and accepted repute; all of them 
combining to forma class whose influence is 
more benign than any other, and whose services, 
so zealously and gladly rendered, are of a value 
second to none rendered by any body of our 
most highly esteemed citizens. It is a thorough. 
ly humane and civilizing work which they are 
engaged in, being nothing less than the happi- 
ness of all those whose instincts lead them to 
create a home. 

The Society does not desire merely large exhi- 
bitions of the different fruits, from which no 
lessons in particular are learned; but it confines 
its show mainly to new and rare varieties, and to 
remarkable specimens, as well as to such as pos- 
sess special interest because they are peculiar to 
certain localities or for any other reason. Witb- 
in the term of the Society's existence the import- 
ance of fruit culture in this country has become 





vastly better understood; its moral, social 
and sanitary infiuence, has become more 
thoroughly appreciated; and the increasing 


demand for its products, both at home and 
abroad, has disclosed its great value as a source 
of national wealth. Itis the most efficient of 
agents in stimulating extensive fruit cultivation 
by concentrating the information and experience 
of cultivators. Could anything more or better 
be said for any organization in the land ? The 
records of its proceedings alone, for the latest of 
which we have to return thanks to the courteous 
attention of President Wilder, are of themselves 
sufficient to stamp the American Pomological 
Society as one richly entitled to the highest 
honor the country has to bestow. 





SHEEP vs. WEEDS. 

It is a matter not sufficieutly known that 
sheep give material gssistance in keepi 
land free from weeds, Many of the most 
pernicious weeds with which farmers have 
to contend are generally relished by shee: 
in their early or soft state, and ultimately 
eradicated in this way. It has constantly 
come under our observation that land 
stocked to a greater or less extent with 
sheep is comparatively free from weeds, and 
we fear this great advantage of sheep farm- 
ing is not appreciated by agriculturists. 
It may also be observed that the younger 
the pastures are when the sheep are put on 
to graze, the more effectual they will be in 
keeping in — and finally killing out 
the weeds.— Ez. 





tw Poultry keeping affords good employ- 
ment for girls and women who are in feeble 
health. By selecting good laying hens and 
caring for them well, a very agreeable profit 
will generally be realized on the venture. 
The care of the poultry will call the owner 
out doors frequently, give her out door em- 
ployment and consequently keep her in the 
open air considerably, greatly to the benefit 
of her health. Quite likely the saying in 


medicine bills will be larger than the profit 
in the poultry business, but the th is 
likely to be y the better for jt.— 
Lewiston J 


Sortiquiture, 


Written expressly for theM Ahusetis Plough 


scions, I found him quite enthusiastic. On 
horticulture he gave me some fine lessons, 





FRUIT. 
Its Profit and Loss. 


BY PETER FAY. 


In April, 1826, the writer of this article 
went to Worcester and bought of Dr. Oliver 
Fiske twelve English cherry trees (very 
handsome, being ten feet high,) for which 1 


paid him ten dollars. 


They all lived, bore good fruit and passed 
At the same time I bought eight 
peach trees of the following kinds—Yellow 
Melawton, Red Cheek Melawton, and the 
old English Red Cheek Rareripe,—white 
flesh, red at the core, free stone when fully 
ripe, creamy ground work and Oh! how de- 
licious! It makes my mouth water now to 
think of it. They were about the only 
kinds we had at that time in Southboro, 


away. 


with a few late frost peaches. 


When I was a boy, peach trees lived to 
be thirty and forty years of age, and many 
of them measured nearly a foot in diameter. 

Dr. Fiske, a perfect gentleman of the old 
school, quite deaf, and at that time I should 
judge him to be sixty years of age, was very 
Some of my 
lessons on fruit were learned from his teach- 
ing. His house stood near the old Thomas 
Tavern, on the opposite side of the street, 
and running north and south at an angle 
His nursery was on the 


enthusiastic on horticulture. 


with the street. 
steep side hill above. 


In April, 1844, I bought of Mr. Colton 
one hundred peach trees—fifteen varieties- 
The Crawford, Early and Late, had then 
I wanted twenty-five 
of the latter, but he could spare but eight, 
I sold from 
those trees, some years, one hundred and 
fifty busheis, gave away fifty bushels, and 


just come into notice. 


the rest being already engaged. 


fed to my hogs two hundred bushels more. 
Commenced selling the early varieties at 


fifty cents per bushel on the trees, the Craw- : 
| Nonesuch—the best large apple that is culti-| 


ford Late at four dollars per bushel. The 
trees were set where there had been an 
onion bed for more than fifty years. The 


the yellows. 


George the Fourth and Coolidge’s Fa- 
vorite were the most delicious eating 
peaches in the fifteen varieties, and are to- 
day unrivalled in this country. The Craw- 
ford, like some beautiful women, are heauti- 
ful to see. They are poor eating, but are 
good for preserves. 

About fifty-four years ago I commenced 
purchasing pear trees from the nurseries of 
Mr. Blood on Long Island. Have since 
purchased from Plymouth, Brighton, Cam- 
bridge and Worcester. In thirty-eight I 


bought of Mr. Colton some thirty pear trees. | 
I wanted twenty of the Flemish Beauty, but | 


he could spare but ten. They were very 
smail~-not over taree feetin height. Those 
trees all lived and grew finely while I lived 
on the old farm. I had no difficulty in sell- 
ing the Flemish Beautys and Seckel for 
four dollars per bushel, but for the last 
twenty years the Flemish Beauty has al- 
most been a failure. 

I have been into the novelties in pear 
trees pretty thoroughly, and the tuition has 
been somewhat high. For the famous An- 
gora pear I have paid as high as one dollar 
per scion. They came from Angora, Tur- 
key. I lost nothing by them for I solda 
number of dollars’ worth of scion:, but not 
many blessings did I get on my head for 
that. My rule was never to recommend any 
fruit till I had tested it myself. They took 
the Angora on the recommendation of 
others. 

Out of more than one thousand varieties 
of pears there are not more than twenty that 
are worth cultivating. I will mention some 
of them—Bastiear, Winter Nelis, Buffum, 
Seckel. They all belong to the Seckel tribe. 
Bartlett, Sheldon, Comice, Beurre Bosc, 
Beurre d’Anjou, Doyenne Boussouck stand 
at the head of early winter pears. ‘The Law- 
rence, which is large, and coarse at the core, 
will do for preserving. The pear mostly 
puffed and blown in the papers and by tree 
farmers, is the Clapp’s Favorite—a pear that 
will rot between the teeth while eating. I 
sent to Boston, last fall, three pecks. The 
expressman returned me twenty-five cents. 
The same quantity of Bartletts (of the same 
size) would have brought me three doilars. 

I give you my list of pears ; if you have 
anything better, show them up. If you 
want novelties there are nine hundred and 
ninety-nine to select trom, 

In regard to the soil, there is little in 
Massachusetts natural to the growth of the 
pear. Art will do very much tor it. Wor. 
cester contains some of tte best soil for that 
purpose to be found in the State. I have 
a friend living in Bowden St., who has pear 
trees on his house lot, standing in grass, as 
smooth as the bark of a young maple, mak- 
ing from one to two feet cf wood each year. 
The pears are enormously large for their 
kind. ¥ 

“What do you doto your pear trees to 
make them grow and bear such large fruit ?” 

“ Nothing.” 

The truth is, the soil is indigenous to the 
growth of the tree. 

Apples.—I have had considerable experi- 
ence with them. Forty years ago, through 
the mail, by express, and by personal travel, 
I sought to obtain better fruit than we then 
had. 


In the fall of thirty-four, at Worcester 


them in front of the Old South Church. 


They were very large and quite a throng of 
people collected around the boy. Some 


men from New Braintree called them Mathew 


went from Southboro to New B 


him scions of this variety, 
In 1834 Gov. Lincoln exhibited some y. 











Cattle Show, I carried two barrels of 
Lyscom’s apples and hired a boy to sell | And 


Stripes, but the true name was Lyscoms. 
The original tree stood on the farm owned 
by Samuel Lyscomb—one hundred and 
thirty yearsago. He was our serond repre- 
sentative from Southboro to the Great and 
General Court. The reason they were 
called Mathew Stripes was becouse a man 
by the name of Mathews (John, I think,) 
raintree 
about one hundred years ago and took with 


seventy-five different varieties of apples, at 
considerable cost. 


ing of New ——— to send me some of the 
the banks of the Hudson. He sent me by 


express in a box, the following varieties: 
Ladies Sweeting, Yellow Belle Fleur, Green 


and were of fine flavor. 


the other kinds. I tested them for fifteen 
years and, excepting the Ladies Sweeting, 


with Baldwins. 


growing better and producing fine apples. 


John M. Earle loved horticulture. I re- 


Show rome thirty years ago. He was quite 


Holden and to Bolton to get scions. 
The flesh of the Mother Apple is yellow 


Pippin is enough. 





| Spurr Apple—so called—but I afterward 
found the true name to be Hubbardston 


| vated for the early winter market. 


Fine looking, good flavor, fair grower—|CALVES RAISED ON SKIM MILK. 
growth was magnificent without a sign of | give them good soil—Southboro’ had them Ry 


jabout all on the water, going to England 
before the first of October. 

As a general thing the very largest apples 
are the Gloria Mundi, King Tompkins, 
Alexander and American Beauty, Twenty 


| 


| One of my neighbors last fall had a remark- 
| able freak of nature presented in his orch- 
lard. Three years ago this spring he grafted 
| the Early Bough on a very late winter sweet 
|apple. He gathered them from the tree the 
last of September, sound and hard, and some 
of them kept till the first of December. 
They were in shape and taste the perfec, 
Bough. I look forward with interest to the 
result of another year. 

The Gravenstein is a very good apple, be- 
ginning to drop early. Let them zipen on 
the tree, put hay underneath. I kept them 
Jast fall, till November. The finest flavored 
apple there is cultivated unless it be the 
Green Newton Pippin. 

The Early Bough. Where did the origi- 
nal tree grow? I place it Marlboro. 

Sixty years ago I went there and, with my 
cousin, went to the farm of John Brigham, 
(lately owned by Huntington) and there ate 
the early Sweet Bough back under a tree 
more than two feet through. If any tree has 
a better record forthe Early Bough—show it 
up. It is the best early sweet apple we have. 
The Baldwin js the most yniversal apple 
cultivated in the Northern States and is 
probably the best apple for exportation we 
have. 

Ten varieties of apples are enough for one 
farm. For summer, the Early Bough, Wil- 
liams’ Favorite, Fall, Porter and Graven- 
stein (and for your own table the Garden 
Royal, being too small] for the market.) For 
winter, Baldwin, Hubbardston Nonesuch. 
Ladies Sweeting and afew Roxbury Russets, 

In all my experience in novelties, I have 
come to this conclusion, that every tree has 
its natural location for growth and fruitage. 
Trees that grow well and produce fine fruit 
on the banks of the Hudson River will not 
succeed in Worcester County. 

Southboro’, March, 1881. 


SEED CORN. 


The Phrenological Journal gives the fol- 
lowing result of an experiment with seed 
corn: “ Four boxes of earth, alike in quan- 
tity and exposure to light and heat, were 
planted at the same time with corn from a 
single ear, and placed recently in a physi- 
cian’s office. In one box dry corn was 
planted ; in another, seed previously soaked 
in clean warm water ; in the third, seed had 
been soaked in a solution of lime water ; in 
the fourth, seed soaked in chloride of lime 
and copperas water, equal parts. One week 
after, the dry corn had not germinated ; the 
corn in the second box had just commenced 
to sprout; that in the third box was just 
showing the green blades, and that in the 
fourth box had grown nearly three inches 
high. Copperas water will prevent birds 
and worms from eating the seed, and one 
pound of dry copperas will soak enough for 
twenty acres.” 





—— 


PRECAUTIONS AGAINST DROUTH. 


[Lewiston Journal.) 

High manuring, thorough cultivation, and 
the free use of vegetable matter like muck, 
are the best of precautions for preventing, 
to a considerable extent, the bad effects of 
drouths. Messrs. Lawes and Gilbert, of 
England, in their experiments found that 
heavily-manured soils retained to the depth 
of thirty-six inches many tons more water 
than adjoining lands not so heavily manured. 
in exper:ments with the epade it was 
found that where the soil was dug up to the 
depth of eighteen inches, and heayily ma- 
although t —— did + suffer — drouth, 
U crops on adjoining plots were 
all but dried up. meat and Gilbert also 
found that when the manure was heavily 
applied, and turned under to 8 good depth, 
the water did not go through to the drains 
near so rapidly as on land not so heavily 
manured or so deeply cultivated. In both 
cases, where there was a large percentage of 
vegetable matter in the ree de ane as a 
Sponge, retaining much of the water which 
soils di tly constituted allowed to pass 
through. Drouths we cannot prevent, and 
it behooves us to guard against their injari- 
ous effects to the best o' ae To 
this end, vhe land should be manured highly, 


- will allow, and ty of muck or vegetable 
fine looking apples at the county show. The 
next spring I called at his house to get 
some of the scions. He met me with all the 
urbanity with which he was gifted and ac-|* 
companied me to his orchard where I cut 





matter in the form of green crops added to 
the soil, 
ti Mr. A. Johnson, Pulaski, Ky., killed 











I will now show some of my folly regard- 
ing novelties in getting scions and apple 
trees from every part of the Eastern and 
Middle States, till my orchard contained 


In February, 1845, I wrote to A. J. Down- 


best varieties of winter apples that grew on 


Newton, Swaar, Esopus, Spitzenburg, North- 
ern Spy, Pippin. They looked splendidly 


I ordered one hundred treés of the Ladies 
Sweeting anda large quantity of scions of 


gave them all up and grafted the trees over 


The same winter I sent to Bloomfield, 
Western New York, for scions of the North- 
ern Spy. The original tree is standing in 
that town. They came to me by express. I 
think I introduced the first scions of the 
Northern Spy apple into Massachusetts. 
They were graftedinto good thrifty apple 
trees and I tried them fifteen years and gave 
them up. I sold many scions and they are 
scattered broad-cast throughout the State. 
For two or three years past they have been 


member meeting him at Worcester Cattle 
enthusiastic over two new kinds—the Mother 


Apple and Hog-pen (afterward called Hol- 
den Pippin.) The next spring I went to 


and rich ; poor grower and not profitable for 
market culture. One tree of the Holden 


Forty years ago I went to the east part of 
Marlboro’ and procured some scions of the 


Che : Poultry Guterest 
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GAME FOWLS. 





[Poultry Moniter.| 

Some persons have a very mistaken idea 
of game fowls, and consider them as bred 
only for sporting purposes, and all who 
breed them as cock fighters. While this may 
be true in some cases, it is far from being 
general, and there are scores of breeders 
who breed the different varieties of Games 
for practical purposes, as well as for pleasure. 
In point of symmetry, graceful carriage and 
proud bearing, they have no equals amongst 
the feathered tribe, and all who admire these 
qualities cannot but be pleased with the 
noble Games. 

There is no breed which possesses more 
stamina thando the Games, and it is diffi- 
cult to find weakly, puny chicks amongst 
them, if they have been accorded proper at- 
tention and given plenty of suitable food. 
As layers, they are excellent, and the rich 
flaver of their eggs commends them to all 
who have an epicurean taste for the good 
things of this life. While we have seen 
some flocks which were good winter layers, 
under the most favorable circumstances, the 
good qualities of the biood of the game fowl 
in this respect is most observable in judicious 
crosses on other fowls, as for instance, on 
the larger bodied Light Brahmas. We have 
in mind now several flocks of cross-bred 
birds of this kind, which seemed to be the 
long sought for kind of winter layers, for 
they shelled out the eggs just when eggs 
were the scarcest and highest priced, and 
“ey their vacation when eggs were plenti- 
ul. 

These birds did not do this on a few scat- 
tered grains daily, and when using trees or 
open sheds as their roosting querters, for they 
were too sensible for that, if some breeders 
and farmers are not, but they repaid kind 
treatment, plenty of suitable food and com- 
fortable sheltering by a generous and timely 
supply of “hen fruit.” Those who expect 
that all depends on the hens and nothing on 
the breeders, will be apt to be as disappointed 
with these as with any other breed they may 
attempt the rather expensive experiment 
with. 

The general favorites seem to be the Black 





| 
| 
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Ounce Apple, and are not worth cultivating, | 


Breasted Reds, though nearly every variety 
on the long list of games has its particular 
admirers and advocates. 


Stoch Department, 





[Lewiston Journal,] 

In the raising of steer calves where it is de- 
sirable to have them grow as large as possi- 
ble in order to produce a fancy pair, 11 may 
be best to feed new milk, but it costs some- 
thing to raise calves on new milk. Ve 
good results can be obtained with skim-mi 
and the cost of raising is much less. In the 
raising of heifer calves for the dairy, some 
experienced dairymen think that calves thus 
reared make better cows than when fed new 
milk. The feedir of whole milk makes the 
calf too fat, 7 48 fat and more muscle are 
secured when skim-milk is fed. In raising 
calves on skim-milk, they are allowed to 
suck their dams a few times, and are then 
taken away and taught to drink from the 
pail. In the practice of some dairymen, the 
milk warm and fresh from the cow is fed to 
the calf for a week, and then itis mixed 
with skim milk, the quantity of the latter 
being gradually increased until substituted 
entirely for the fresh milk. In raising by 
nand the calf can be kept in just the condi- 
tion desired if proper care is observed. If 
the skim-milk is not rich enough, a little oil 
meal gives it the desired richness; and 
when safficiently old to eat it, cut hay mixed 
with shorts will be relished by the young 
things. Thus simply fed they will thrive if 
otherwise properly taken care of, and not 
allowed to suffer from cold and stormy 
weather. 


ee 


HUMANITY TO LIVE STOCK IN 
TRANSIT. 


Attention has lately been called in the 
British House of Commons to the sufferings 
of American imported live stock on the voy- 
age across the Atlantic, and from the re- 
marks of the Secretary of the Privy Council 
it appears the attention of that body had 
been several times called to the matter, and 
that it had been for some time in communi- 
nation with the Board of Trade with a view 
of devising measures for lessening the suffer- 
ings of anitfals in transit. Humanity and 
self-interest alike demand that the sufferings 
of exported animals both on their way to 
the sea-board and across the Atlantic should 
be reduced to a minimum, and the latter 
consideration is likely soon to enforce the 
dictates of the former. In this country the 
Humane Society’s efforts will probably soon 
place upon our railroads cars effectually de- 
signed to transport live stock with a mini- 
mum of inconvenience; for out of the 420 
models its offer of a premium has elicited, 
one at least must prove satisfactory, while 
there seems every disposition on the part of 
our Legislatures to compel the railroad cor- 
porations to pay regard to humanity in this 
connection. In England reports to the Privy 
Council from the insurance agencies show 
that the amount of suffering endured by 
stock in transit has been much lessened by 
recent devices, and the Privy Council’s 
efforts are likely to make still further im- 
provements in this direction. Already most 
of the animals are landed in excellent con- 
dition; while the reports of our exports of 
live stock in this week’s agricultural news 
column show a remarkably small percentage 
of fatality among our shipments last year. 
Small as this is, however, it is considerably 

reater than that inourred by a Uanadian 
Steamship Company which has sent to this 
office a statement of its business in that line 
for the last fifteen months. From this it 
appears that during this time it shipped 
15,006 head of cattle, and landed 15,852 
head alive, while out of 30,456 sheep shipped, 
it lost only 725.—E£z. 





CONVERTING CIDER INTO VINE- 
GAR. 
[Lewtsten Journal.) 


Various methods for hastening the con- 
version of cider into vinegar have been 
recommended. A recent French method, 
which seems practicable, is the following: 
Scald three barrels or casks with hot water, 
rinse thoroughly and empty. Then scald 
with boiling vinegar, rolling the barrels and 
allowing them to stand on their sides two or 
three days, until they become thoroughly 
saturated with the vinegar. The barrels are 
then filled about one-third full with strong, 
pure cider vinegar, and two gallons of cider 
added. Every eighth day thereafter two 
gallons of cider are added, until the barrels 
are two-thirds full. The whole is allowed 
to stand fourteen days longer, when it will 
all be found to be good vinegar, and one- 
half of it may be drawn and the process of 
filling with cider be begun again. In summer 
the barrels are allowed to stand exposed to 
the sun, and in cold weather kept where the 
temperature is eighty degrees. 


FARM NOTES. 





tar Heavy feeding means heavy returns 
from your stock. 


tar Good feeding is the secret of success 
in sheep husbandry. 


gar No farmer can give his stock too 
much care and attention. 


ee 
Boiled cabbage and potato skins are 














higily relished by laying hens. 


Written expressly for the Massachusetts Ploughman. 


NATURAL AND GRAFT HYBRIDS. 


NUMBER ONE, 


BY J. W. TALBOT. 


To the Editor Mass. Ploughman : 

To the lovers of excellent fruit and beau- 
tiful flowers the subject of hybridizing will 
be interesting. By this process the quali- 
ties of different species of fruits and flowers 
are united, forming new species called hy- 
brids. In this way nearly all our choice 
fruits have been obtained, the Bartlett, 
Seckel, Dana’s Hovey, and its compeer, 
President Clark, and most other pears. ‘J he 
Baldwin, Gravenstein, Fameuse, and other 
apples, nearly all plums and peaches, are 
natural hybrids. The most beautiful flow- 
ers are natural or artificial hybrids. In- 
deed, we shall be obliged to go far away 
from civilized life to find many choice fruits 
or flowers not mixed or hybridized. 

Every; seedling that differs essentially 
from its parent isa hybrid. To the long 
list of natural hybrids men desiring to unite 
the best qualities of other species have 
added many artificial hybrids, especially 
among grapes and flowers. It matters very 
little whether the bees or men carry the 
pollen from one flower to another the result 
is equally a hybrid. The fact that new 
species could be obtained in this way has 
long been known. It is but recently that 
the most distinguished naturalists in the 
world, after years of careful and patient in- 
vestigation have been able to define the 
process by which nature carries on this 
work. The improvements made in the mi- 
croscope have enabled them to solve many 
of the mysteries of former ages. By the 
aid thus obtained the absurd and baseless 
theories in regard to vegetable physiology 
have given place to a system now almost 
universally received in regard to plant life 
and growth. I hope by the aid of this sys- 
| tem to illustrate our subject. One of the 
| important facts demonstrated is that the 
| whole vegetable kingdom originates in, and 
|is composed of, minute cells or globules. 
| By the aid of the microscope these little cells 
| can be seen and the process of plant growth 
| be easily traced. 
| But if all plants are built up of these little 
| cells, the question arises, of what are the 
cells composed? This leads us back to ele- 
mentary principles. The substance, which, 
like the blood in animals, is the life princi- 
| ple of all vegetation is called protoplasm. 
It is a soft, elastic substance not quite as 
fluid as blood, and is the basis of all plants. 
To me it is the most wonderful thing in na- 
lture. It acts or moves as though it were 
| not only endowed with life, but almost with 
| instinct and reason. 

Its motions are as positive and unmistak- 
able as the beating of the heart. They are 
much more varied and equally inexplicable. 
No man can tell what makes the heart beat. 
We can only say the Creator made it so. 
The same is true of protoplasm. It moves 
in its wonderful manner silently doing its 
work while the cause is unseen—unknown. 
When certain elements, recognised by 

istry are combined, they become pro- 
toplasm. As soon as this exists it imme- 
diately forms itself into little globules each 
of which becomes a nucleus or primordial 
cell. This begins to rotate and by secretion 
surrounds itself with a cell wall as perfect as 
the shell of anegg. The protoplasm adher- 
ing to the inside of the wall then secretes a 
fluid called cell sap which fills the interior. 
This completes the first cell. As soon as 
this is done the protoplasm leaves its posi- 
tion on the cell wall and forms itself into a 
giobe in the centre of the cell sap. It 
then divides into two parts, these taking op- 
posite ends of the cell, each becoming the 
nucleus of a new cell. The wall of the first 
cell is then divided in the middle and each 
nucleus or primordial cell from the severed 
edges of the first builds out and completes a 
new cell, thus of one forming two complete 
cells—when these are completed they in turn 
divide into four, which are also divided thus, 
continuing to form cells until perpendicular 
rows are formed around a kind of tissue 
called the pith, found as the starting point 
in every plant. When these perpendicular 
rows are completed the protoplasm con- 
tained in them absorbs the intervening par- 
titions at the ends of the cells, leaving the 
side walls to become ducts or tubes for the 
future passage of the sap, and passes out to 
commence a new operation by forming cells 
for the wood, bark, roots, stems, buds, 
leaves, sugar stock, and all the parts neces- 
sary to make a complete plant or tree. In 
this way, we are assured by those who have 
witnessed the process, the whole tree pro- 
ceeds from a single cell, which originated 
in a small particle of protoplasm. I have 
been thus particular in describing this cell 
building process that we may the better un- 
derstand how a hybrid is formed. As soon 
as the tree or plant is complete the process 
of reproduction is commenced. ‘This begins 
by the formation of a new kind of buds 
called fruit or blossom buds, which are to 
produce the seeds in the fruits. In the 
blossoms, however, a new kind of cells are 
formed to occupy different localities in the 
blossoms. They are distinguished from the 
other cells by being male and female. Each 
particle of pollen is an independent male 
cell soon to be separated from the plant 
where it was formed. This male cell, 
like other males, soon begin to ‘think 
about mating, and making friends of the 
winds and the insects, contrive to be 
carried ta the embrace of the female or germ 
cells, (who, unlike some other females, 
always stay athome). Here the male cells 
being older take advantage of this circum- 
stance, approach the female cells before they 
are half grown, while they are mere primor- 
dial cells. 

How the introduction between the young 
cells is made we will not attempt to relate, 
but the first we know is they are united, the 
female becoming the principal while the 
male is never more heard of. The embryo 
contained in the female or germ cell becomes 
a perfect plant after its own kind. This is 
the regular method of reproduction among 
plants and trees by seed. 

Sometimes, however, a little irregularity 
occurs. When the pollen or male cell of 
another species presents itself and is ac- 
cepted by the young female cell, a new order 
of things follows, The embryo plant which 
results from such a union will be a mongrel 
or hybrid, a mixed plant unlike either 
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cies. If it partakes the good qualities of 
both parents it will be an improved species } 
although a natural hybrid. In this way the 
Bartlett and the Baldwin and other choice 
fruits were obtained. But they are as truly 
hybrids as if the pollen had been mixed by 
the hand of man. This is the natural way 
of propagating and hybridizing by the cell 
process in the seeds. In my next I will 
speak of another way of propagating and 
hybridizing without seed. 

Norwood, April, 1881. 


Che Horse. 


MORGAN HORSES. 
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[National Live-Stock Journal, Chicago. | 

The history of the Morgan horse is more 
than “a thrice told tale.” The original of 
the breed that bears his name was a ba 
horse without any white, pony built, wit 
coarse, heavy mane and tail, was about 14 
hands high, and weighed about 950 pounds. 
He was foaled 1793, bred in Massachusetts, 
and taken to Vermont by Justin Morgan, 
who bought him when a colt. Mr. Morgan 
cied soon afterwards, and the horse was 
thenceforth known as Justin Morgan. This 
horse was got by True Briton, or “ Beauti- 
ful Bay,” as he was sometimes called, a horse 
that was most likely a thorougbred. Con- 
cerning the pedigree of his dam nothing has 
ever been definitely known. Justin Morgan 
died in the winter of 1821, at Chelsea, Vt. 
He was a quick-stepping, sure-footed, hardy 
horse, very showy, and was in great request 
asa saddle horse by the commanding offi- 
cers at the general musters of those days. 
His limbs were perfectly smooth, clean, and 
free trom blemish to the day of his death. 

A FAMOUS HORSE. 

The Kentucky Live Stock Record learns 
that Mr. F. B. Harper, of Midway, in that 
State, has priced his famous stallion Ten 
Broeck, niné years old, by imp. Pheaton, 
dam Fanny Holton by Lexington, to a party 
who desired to purchase the horse, at 
$75,000. The Record says: “ Some of the 
English papers say that Mr. F. Gretton has 
refused an offer of a $100,000 for the bay 
horse Isonomy, 6 years old, by Sterling, dam 
Isola Belle by Stockwell. Between the two 
we would much prefer Ten Broeck to 
Isonomy, as Ten Broeck is the finest and 
grandest looking horse in the world, from 
the tip of his nose to the end of his tail. He 
has done what no other horse ever did and 
retired from the turf without a flaw or 
blemish, and is to-day as sound as a dollar. 
He has the fastest mile, 1 :39 3-4; the fast- 
est two miles, 3:27 1-2; the fastest three | 
miles, 5:26 1-4; and the fastest four miles, 
7:15 3-4—the latter 3 3-4 seconds faster 
than any horse has ever run four miles. Be- 





to him both in form, quality and shape. We 
would regret to see such a horse leave Ken- 
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| Prof. Sheldon. | | 
The period of milking may be classed in 
three parts. For the first six or seven weeks 
after calving the largest quantity of milk per 
day is produced. After this the yield falls 
off pretty cons.derably, but then remains at 
about the same figure for two or three 
months, when a steady decline sets in until | 
the cow is perfectly dry. By careful feeding 
the best parts of the milking periods may be 
prolonged, and this ought to be the aim of 
all milk producers. If green fodder and 
other food which stimulates milk secretion 
can be used at the right time, a considerable 
extra quantity of milk may be produced. 
During the milking periods the proportion 
of casein increases, and that of butter de- 
creases. Milk produced by cows soon after 
calving contains, therefore, more butter and | 
less casein than later, and the difference is | 
great enough to make itself felt in the largest 
dairies, if the cows calye about the same | 
part of the year. 
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THE SUPPLY OF PINE LUMBEBR. | 
[Lewiston (Me.) Journal. | 
There are now only four States— Maine, | 
Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota—that 
have a supply of timber in excess of the | 
wants of their own inhabitants. It has been 
supposed that these States had a supply of 
150,000,000,000 white pine ; but the census 
indicates only 6,150,000,000 in Minnesota ; 
40,500,000,000 in Wisconsin; and 35,000,- 
000,000 in Michigan—a total of 81,500,000,- 
000. 


The aggregate cut and destruction of pine 
in the three States 1s about 8,000,000,000 
feet per annum. Deducting last winter's cut, 
therefore, there remain standing at the 
present time in these three States only 
about 73,500,000,000 feet. This amount is 
scarcely more than ought to be retained to 
supply the home need of these States, yet it 
represents the reserve supply of the whole 
country, and it is being drawn upon at a 
rate which will totally exhaust it in a few 
years. When the Nev England States 
parted with their pine, there remained the 
forests of New York, Pennsylvania and 
Canada to fall back upon, and these in turn 
fell back upon Michigan, but now the re- 
serves are themselves about gone, and even 
Canada has tc compete for supplies in the 
forests of Michigan and Wisconsin for the 
English market. 

The seriousness of this matter has hardly 
been generally understood hitherto. We 
have gone on using up our pine timber 
supply very much as if we thought that it 
was inexhaustible. Very little has been done 
anywhere in the way of renewing it, and as 
we have cleared one State after another of 
its pine forests, the axes of the lumbermen 
have been set at work in some new region, 
as though the process were one which might 
go on indefinitely. Obviously it is time to 
stop this wasteful course, and take measures 
to husband our supply of pine timber, and | * 
encourage its growth. 1 


| 
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DANGERS OF CANNED FRUITS. 


tucky, as we firmly believe that he will be | 
our greatest sire within the next decade.” | of a roundish conical form, and ripens late. 


THE MILK PERIODS. 


Porticulture. 
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Written expressly for the- Massachusetts Ploughman: 


THE BEST NEW STRAWBERRIES. 
Large Berries and How to Grow Them. 


A very desirable trait in some of the lar- 
gest of the newer Strawberries is that they 
are of excellent quality. That persons must 
be extremely fastidious who can take excep- 
tion to the quality of some of the mammoth 
President Lincotn berries, and yet the ber- 
ries of this variety range in size all the way 
from four up to eleven or tweive inches in 
circumference. Nor isthe President Lincoln 
berry an exception as to the quality of the 
larger varieties, as the satisfaction depicted 
on the faces of those who have large berries 
to eat of the Monarchs, Charles Downings 
Cumberland Triumphs, Mount Vernons and 
Longfellows, would plainly that 
they found at least a small degree of plea- 
sure in feasting upon them. ‘This practical 
testing of these larger berries should forever 
do away with an almost obsolete theory that 
“* the smallest berries are the sweetest.” Oc- 
casionally one may find a diminutive variety 
that is high flavored, but just as frequently 
as inthe case of the small sized Wilson's 
Albany, Crescent and other kinds, it is pos- 
sible to find them so acid or tart, that they 
might be made into a prescription for mak- 
ing one’s lips or hair to curl, Fruit growers, 
and mankind in general, are therefore to be 
congratulated that in many of these new 
and large varieties both fine quality and 
productiveness may be found. A want of 
productiveness is by no mears a fatal detect 
in a variety if inthe hands of an amateur, 
or of those who take pleasure in experiment- 
ing with the different varieties, as it is qual - 
ity, novelty or size rather than quantity that 


indicate 


such persons often seek for, but for most 
persons a prolific berry is usually the best. 
The extent to which the Triomphe de Gand 
has been cultivated, merely on account of its 
size and flavor by amateurs may be given as 
a corroboration of this statement 

Mt. Vernon—Here, however, is a berry 


that should suit nearly every one if it proves 


adapted to their several localities. Certain- 
ly no one can find fault with it if it contin 
ues to yield at the rate of over 10,000 quarts 


| to the acre, as it has done during the past 


summer ; while the large size of the berries, 


sides ali this he breeds after himself; his | sometimes measuring over six inches around, 
colts, now yearlings, bear a striking likeness | and their showy appearance and g 


ood qual- 
ity makes them a favorite either upon the 
table or upon the fruit stand. The fruit is 


President Lincoln—Though this is by no 


means as new a variety as the preceding one, 


| 


yet as I have referred to it above, some fur- 
ther explanations in regard to it might here 
be made about it is a berry that amply re 
pays rich and thorough cultivation, when the 
soil is suitable for this variety. A corres- 
pondent wrote me 'ast summer something as 
follows: “{ looked over into my neighbor’s 
garden this morning, to whom you had sent 
some of your new varieties of strawberries 
last spring, and the plants seemed to be al- 
most hidden with weeds. Next summer he 
will probably report that ‘those new kinds 
are not of much account.’ 
know the reason.” 


You will now 
Let this fact be duly 
noted once for all by strawberry growers, 
that it is useless to expect fine fruit unless 
the plants are given “fair play.” The Pres 
ident Lincoln berries of the !argest sizes are 
almost always of a somewhat flattened form, 
and it should be plainly understood that in 
obtaining a measurement of from eleven to 
twelve inches, that the largest circumference 
is selected, but the tape measure is not ne 
cessarily made to follow into every crevice 
or hollow in duing so. ‘The Mammoth ber- 
ries certainly make a very imposing and 
tempting display when spread otf side by 
side. 

Kirkwood, a new berry, is probably tne 
same as Mt. Vernon. Both varieties blos- 
som late, thus escaping some spring frosts, 
and the fruit sells at equally high prices in 
the market. 


Warren and Longfellow promise to be- 


come quite popular varieties in many sec- 
tions, 


They are both of large size, and ot 


good quality, while the plants of the latter 
have developed an unusual quality of pro- 
ducing a fine crop of berries in July and 
August if deprived of the fruit blossoms 
thet first appear in spring; at least such was 
the case last year. 


Garden and Queen of the West are two 


large new seedlings of the monarch, and 
having fresh life in them it is thought that 
they may prove superior, Glendale, Marvin 
and Huddleston are some of the very latest 
varieties to ripen, and of large size; while 
Crystal City, Duchesse and Crescent are 
some of the earliest. I might describe some 
forty or fifty other kinds that I have grow- 
ing upon my grounds, but those named 
above are mostly kinds that are attracting 
the most attention at present. 


April and early in May is the time that is 


usually selected for planting strawberries in 
spring. 
obtained by keeping the plants “ in hills” 
or in other words by keeping the runners 
eut off as they appear. Frequent cultivation 


The largest berries are generally 


s also a benefit, and is well repaid by the 


delicious crops of berries that follow. 


Moorestown, N. J., R. H. H. 





{ American Rural Home.] 
The exigencies of trade appears to be in 
continual conspiracy against the health of 
the human family. Some sharp man once 
found out that it was economical in the man- 
ufacture of tin-plate to introduce into it a 
small quantity of lead, and now the cheaper 
grades of tin are all adulterated in this way. 
This discovery is fraught with mischief, for 
when acid fruits come in contact with this 
mixture of tin and lead, they are liable to 


poisoning in those who eat them. The can- 
ning of fruits in this country is now carried 


cases are frequently brought before the 
public in the newspapers, of injury done to 
families or individuals by eating fiuit which 
has been thus preserved. For those who 
preserve their own fruit or vegetables, glass 
or earthenware vessels are lutely safe, 
and much to be preferred to those made of 
metal. 





Franz Kinze, a German of Pittsburg, Pa., 
was attacked by ae = —— 
eating pork not tharaughly cooked. It was 
a fully Heveloped case. His life has been 
saved, but he refuses to state where he 
bought the pork. It is the first case known 
at Pittsburg. 














parent. It becomes the first of anew spe- 


quality of the manure heap. 


once. 


a dry, poor soil. 
on to a much greater extent than ever, and |, 


Fieceaita, 
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FLOWER CULTURE. 


The bulb of the tuberose never blooms but 
They require a sandy soil. 
Pots containing flowers should be washed 


as often as any mould or fungus growth 
become contaminated and produce lead |, 


pears. 

Thyme will grow anywhere, but it prefers 
If the ground is rich, the 
lant will grow too luxuriant, and lose ite 


aromatic qualities. 


The oxygen of the air aid and facilitates 


the germinations of plants, and seeds buried 
so deeply in the ground as to be out of reach 
of the action of atmospheric air will exhibit 
no signs of life. 


Roots of cannas, dahlias and bulbs of all 


kinds, stored in cellars, should be examined 
occasionally. 
they should be cleared of all decaying parts 
and removed to a drier place. Most roots 
keep well in dry sand. 


If found damp and mouldy, 


—_—_—_—_—————— 
ce A neglecied, poory-icu, stinted lamb 


never recovers, however well fed afterwards, 
so as to make as 
as it would had it had proper care early. 
tar The quality of the feed regulates the | row ches Bee Bn ety can supply the 


and as large a sheep 
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Gattle Markets. 


BRIGHTON ANO WATERTOWN. 


puly forthe Massachuoctts Ploughman 
Reported expre “ye 


g Weee exnpine Arait 3. 
For Te 
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Prices. 
4) weight of hide, tallow 
Grst quality, $6 006 76; 
sird quality, $4 75@6 00; 
$8 gs 75, some of the 
b &c., 4 Dad ies 
I a. slwgitsa ;@ andy 
Working epi ) according to thear value for 
steers, @5°8 
, Calves. — Fair quality,@20 
< ows and vome ow and dry, @16@80. 
. : oO 
y cate for farmers —yearlings 
Steree is, 915@25; three-year olds, 
@7 Wa 
' , Sad) cts; extra 6 
s¥ ad, in lots, $2 50g@6 62 
. soeared Sheep— @ c, 


ba , live weight ; Shotes. 
Pat Meg a 5 le NY Pigs, @ 
. 4 Suckling pigs, 


* c@ 
XN 
? 
Veal Calves on 
. . 
Mides y Bul 
calf Shia 
Tallow 
Petite * 


ountry lots, TET) 
| and sta ¢ hides, 54c. 
g5jc ®, coun. ry lots, 4e4 
Country lots, $1 0@@1 75; 
Lamb Skins, @ each. 
» PROM SEVERAL StTaTes. 
Beeves. Sheep 

| New York. 282 

R Island... 


4502 6,660 


eeveee 4900 9,312 


& AND Suxer BY RatLRoaD. 
Shee Beeves. Sheep. 
2129 | Eastern. 138 
72 Boston&Me. 
460 | On foot&boats le 
— | 


4900 9,312 





Cattle and sheep | 
Cattie. Sheep 
W C Cheney 10 ‘ 
2 c P Burke ° 67 
“ Sargent-Turner 
1} mas 8 
1 V Whipple 2 Bz 
KR E Freneh 142 
Mussachysetts. 
Hi M Taft 2 
Sew Hampehire. | Leavitt. 4 
‘ 2 146) E W Sears 
65138 Henry : 
le 1K Smith...-- l4 
110} W H Bardwell. 2 v4 
3 ork. 


Drevers & Droves. 


Cattle. Sheep 


Nuaine. 


122 


_ 


133 | B Long....-- 262 
8 Western Sates. 
wo | A N Monroe.. 3164 
123 | Hathaway & 
Jackson 
Swift Bros.. 
G H Hammond 192 
1G W Hollis... 
30|G A Sawyer 
|C Leavitt-Son.. 
| Fitch. Fames.. 
| J Stetson... . 
85 | E Farrell..... 
00 J MeFlypn 
Canada 
Hl Potter.. 


WATERTOWN MARKET. 
Union Market, Tuesday, Apri/ 26, 1881. 
yt f e were placed upon this mar- 
northern figured 243 head. There 
rable inquiry for northern; butchers 
s market seem to look over and 


OU head of catt 


“DON’T KNOW HALF THEIR VALUE.” 


“They cured me of Ague, Billiousness and 
had 


Kidney complaint, as recommended. I 


could not b> cured. I would have 
them one night if I had not 
Bitters. They did them so much good 


Hop Bitters, and do not recommend 
enough.” —B., Rochester. N. Y. 
umn.—American Rural Home. 


ia" The Chicago Times says; Warner's Sate 
Kidney and Liver Cure is highly endorsed by 
ns, by men of liter- 
ary and scholarly distinction, and by individuals 


ministers, physicians, sur; 


in all the watks of life. 


Foop rok THE Brain anpD Nerves that wil 
invigorate the body without intoxicating is wha’ 
we need in these days of rush and worry. Par 
r's Ginger Tonic restores the 


other column. ap2-5t 


vital energies, 
soothes the nerves and brings good health 
= than anything you can use.—T7ribune 





SOS RE ROR te Or Ore er areca rarerere ——- 


Mortgagees’ Sale of Real Estate. 


RSUANT to the power of sale contained in « 
certain Mereage pores Asse by GEORGE 
iT to EDWARD P. C Y, dated July Ist, 
A. D., 1874, and recorded in the try of Deeds 
for the County of Suffolk, Lib. 1238, fol, 266, will be 
sold at Public Auction, for breach of the conditions 
ef the said mo 
nine o’clock, in the forenoon, on the 
tain parcel of land, situated in 
part thereof, formerly called I 
ed and described as follows: Beginning at a point on 
the Northeasterly side of Bird street, distant South- 
asterly from the corner of Myrtle acd Bird streets, 


—_ 





e 
0 


1 South, one h 

| Place; thence os = run 

- | sixty-seven and 4.10 feet by said place to said Bird 
street; thence running by said Bird street Westerly 
forty feet and 55-100; nee continuing in about the 
same direction twenty-three and 8-10 feet by said 
last named street; thence continuing al said Bird 





BUCKEYE 


FORCE PUMPS. 


The most complete, simple, durable 
and easily operated Pump ever made. 
Has porcelain lined cylinder NEVER 

EZES Adapted for deep or shal- 
ells Y or with- 
out wind engine. Every one warranted, 


ALSO THE 


New Iron Turbine 
WIND ENCINE, 


the strongest and most durable Wind 

Engine in the world. Runs ina light 

breeze. Will not shrink, swell, warp or 

rattle in the wind. Thousands in use. 
aa” Send for Cireular to 


EVERETT & SMALL, 


3 South Market St., Boston, Mass. 
ap30-cow3t 


mbination of Hops, Buchu, Man- 
drake anc Dandelion, with all the best and 
ura tive properties of all other Bitters, 
the greatest Blood Purifier, Liver 
ator, aud Life and Health Restoring 

earth. 


an possitly long exist where Hop 
ed,so varied and perfect are their 
vperatiol 
Thoy give new li Wife and vigor tothe aged and infirm. 
mployments cause irregulart 
urinary organs, or who re 
Tonic and mild Stimulant, 
uable, without Intox- 


* $500 will be paid fora ca 
cure or help. Do not suffer 


e they will not 


Medicine ever made; the “INVALIDS 
and HOPS” and no person Or family 
should be without them, 

.C. is an absolute and irresistible cure 
| rng use of opium, tobacco and! 
narcotics, All sold by ¢ 
for Circular Bi 

Rochester N.Y_and T 





e what they can first of northern, proba- 
Luse more scattered about, and they want | 
jious part of the business | 
weeding to make their purchases | 

t is anyway limited they 
westein. Prices on Northern 
y unchanged from last week, | 
1 sales ate but little if any | 
t the season of Lentis over we | 
pand for beef. Butchers | 

ment having tor a number 

firm rates until two weeks 

supply from ali sources continues to 
ind total butchers need not fear 

| be sustained. 

UNION MARKEBT. 
baway & Jackson sold 33 of their best 
weighing 45,390 Ibs; 89 do, 
ut G4c; S2 others at same 
r 21.240 ths, at 6$c; 12 do, 
70; Lb do, weighing 


ver the most t 


es wi 


ATTLE WERE SOLD AT 


420 Tbs 





, weighing 17,270 tbs at 


2 stags, 2850 Ibs, at Sd4c 
900 IB, at Se, 


| steers to dress 


sold 8 oxen, average 1550 


xen, dress 1300 tbs, at 


ows (be called them old 
n the country and sold for 


i4 oxen to dress 100 tbs 


favior & Harpins 
ft o dress 500 


at S4c D W; 4 fat cows and heifers 
ths «acu, ! siz 
Sargent & Turner sold two oxen weighing 
40 Tbs at oge live 
BRIGHTON MAREMET. 
WESTERN CATTLE. 
es © & ON THE LIVE WEIGHT. 
ght to fair..@5.@5.37§ 
$4.560@4.75 
$6.62) 96.75 


Tuesday and Wednesday, 
of Western on Tuesday 
juality, which butchers 
and in many cases 
stcher there is something 

hof cattle. They like 

f they do not purchase 
1 tittle better as far as 
rued was the decline of (@4c 

he easier or exporters can 

ir to make large shipments 

ed his opinion in this way 
market in its present condition 
yus, and needed renovating 
the exportation of cattle 
t very far from right 
The cattle market was 
Ihe scale attendant bad 
the different drafts of 


inte, 


SALES AT BRIGHTOS. 
a, N.M sold 25 Western cattle, averaging 
490 obs, at 88.7 ~) do, averaging 1,350 tbs, at 
sveraging 1,560 Ibs, at Se; 22 
133 ths, at 6.65; 31 do, averag- 
jc; 20 do, averaging 1,145 Ibs, 
ng 1,039 ths, at 54c; 27 do, 
at $5.50; 29 do, averaging 
averaging 1,198 Ibs, at 
eng 1,285 tbs, at 6jc; 24 do, 
7 ths | 
sould 15 cattle, averaging 1,234 
- J attle, averaging 1,227 ths, at 
averaging 1,100 ths, at $5.65. 
an sold 17 cattle, averaging 1,325 
lo, averaging 1,200 Ibs, at $5.85; 
¢ 1,150 tbs, at 5 


n sold 12 cattle, averaging 1,300 
Ibs, at 
raging from 1,150 ths, at $5.85; 


lo, averaging 1,250 


SU Ibs, at O8 


uttle, averaging 1,400 Ibs, 
at $6.10; 6 
averaging 


22) tbe, 
7 do, 


ay, a) ging iJ » 4 sé 
blow’ 1 
MAENE 
OXEN. 
t.and w expect it 
xt three weeks, as [. C. 
» of our 
weeks’ trip out to Kansas 
nain on working oxen and 
ist week 
sold a fancy pair of two- 
ed, and raised by Wm 
.N.H.; would girth 6 ft, 
" y matehed (5 years old,) 
, 3,100 ths, at $100; 1 pr girth- 
2400 Ibs, at $105; 34 stockers, to 
ring 700 ts, at de live. 


ne 


will 


i sold 6 stockers, averagiag 800 Ibs, 
oxen, 5,400 tbs the lot, at $275 
THE SHEEP TRADE. 
Iq northern sh 
down “rom 
that bw tcher 


ping the ex tes ne ot 


‘th 
disappointed dealers drop- 


owner 
them ppea t 
t by ( 


Lowe 


e cold at 74°, average 98 Ibs. 


« Harpin sold 85 fine wool sheep, aver- 
to J. B. Ybomas at private terms. 
ard sold 88 steep, average 80 Ibs at 


Ibs, 


sverage 70 ths a 7c. 


Fairbanks sold 55 sheep, everage 54 tbs 
Sears sold 23 sheared sheep, 2,200 tbs 
Whipple sold 26 sheep and lambs, 2,080 


Messer sold 100 fine wool sheep, average 


s to H. B. Goodnough, at top price. 


NEW MELCHER Cows. 


s that are really good find immediate sale 
This week Taylor and Har- 
{a fancy Durham cow and calf for $70, 
: Plant in drills four feet apart, using belf s bushel to the acre 


BLUNT'S WMITE PROLIFIC SEED CORN, © 


rool prices 


, nd calves at $35 each, 1 at $20, 1 at $47 
Whipple sold 1 mileb 


oat & Jurner sold | milch cow aed calf 


G. Flanders sold 2 milch cows and calves 


r 997 
I 
$57, 1 cow and calf at $60, 2at $40@G45. 


Libby & Son sold 3 springers for $120, 3 choice 


cows and calves at $120. 
C. Libby sold 1 cow and calf at $45, 


springer $37 


Howe & Woodwell sold 1 nice new miiek cow 
and ealf 855. 1 good cow $30, 2 new milch cows 


$85, 1 good Dateh 2 yr old springer $80. 
VEAL CALVES. 


The supply figured up largely this week which 
the etfe : ib. A few 
of the heaviest dealers in calves, F. 8. Kimball 
2\4. Martin & Piper 180, Dow & Moulton + 


had the effect of dropping prices 4c & 


K.P. Pollard 9 
ap to 70. 
R. P. Pollard sold 80 calves at 4c live. 
Piper & Martin sold 180 head at éjc. 


STOSEPIGS AND FAT HOGS. 


Other parties handled from 


114 head aeticed, all sorts and sizes, 22 small fe 
@ th, 20 pigs 
average 40 tbs at $45 or Lijec Ib, 6 pigs aver- 
tbs at 
if tb, 4 pigs Wtbs each at 
cfor che week 


15 t pigs at $3 4 head or 20c 


$3.25 each or 13 
$3.50 each. Hogs tiist have arri 
12,075 at 7@74e 


age 0 tbs at 12 4 th, 5 pigs average 
Se 


J. P. Squires & Co., 6,984, Chas. North & Co., 


4,100, Niles Bros. 1,100 head. 


D. & A. W. Collins will ha ve at Br Did 
Yards next Wednes lay 1 doub‘¢ dock cart 


of Michigan and Ohio pigs. They were 
from Toledo, Ohio. — f 
GOATS AND KIDS. 
A few only on sale at $2,50@83 each. 
POULTRY. 
1000 ibs sold in mixed lots at lc y tb. 


CATTLE AND WORSBMING 


be still 
Libby and 
leading Maine drovers, 


ep and lambs the market was 
Lhis is not the first time 


last woes was offered and 
oujdl notanywhere see himself clear, had 
to be taken on daffy. One 
Hooper, 300 in namber, all lambs, were 

or two weeks ago, a likely flock bus 


cow and calf 


H Coolidge & Soo sold 1 cow and calt for 


| body—for Torpid Liver—Headaches 
Dizziness, Gravel, Malaria, and all difficulties of th 
Kidneys, Liver and Urinary Organs. 
Diseases, Monthly Menstruations, 
Pregnancy, it has no equal 


that make the blood, and hence is the best Bleed 


Perifier. It the only known remedy that cure 
| Bright's Disease. For Diabetes, use Warner’ 
| Safe Diabetes Cure. 


| For Sale by Droggists and all Dealers at $1.25 


per bottle Largest bottle in the market. rv it. 
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COOLEY CREAWER 


GOLD MEDAL, PARis, 1879. 
Butter 1 ie | t 

Process vas awor 
Sweepstakes at ‘ t 
national D ¥ NT 
vs, ond (seid Medal 

at Ko . ie 
Cold Medat oth 

{ turol Ex t 
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MANUFACTURE! 


raising cana out ¢ 
an before removi 
} 


water sealed 
Each style has transparent s for tt 
of determinin ‘ u ent 
about to flow. Our pote thene 
No others have ar t 


gPSendt r“Dar 


eVERMONT £ 


febl9-eo 


processes 





“MACHINE CO. 


OWs FALLS, VT. 








Wheat, 
Wheat Screenings, 
Barley, 
Buckwheat, 
Mixed Feed, 


Oyster Shells, 
Egyptian F-.gg Producer, 
yerman Plant Food, 

Etc., etc. 








ing’ Barrels at Wholesale 
” ¥° welivered and Warranted. 


Tay Us Once. (CC. @. BROCK WAY &¢ 
mh26-1 


Is made from a Simple Tropica: seat of Rare 
Value, and isa POSETEVE Bemedy for all 
} the diseases that cause pains in the lower pert of the 

Jaundice — 


For Female 


and during i 
It restores the organs | ? 


Prices. 


street Northwesterly, ninety feet and 4-10 to the 
point of begiuning. (Containing about twelve thou- 
sand four — ~ 4. 4 x sq feet. p _. 
conveyance is made su to ® mortgage for three 
tho jollars to the Norfolk Mutual Fire Ineur- 
ance Co., of Dedham, being the premises described 
in the said mortgage, together with all benefit and 
equity of redemption of the said GEORGE FROST, 
his heirs, executors, administrators and assigns 
thereon. Terms made known at the time and place 


of sale. 
ELIPHALET GILMAN, 
JAMES E. GILMAN 
FREDEKICK N. CHENEY, 
Assignees of said Mortgage. 
Boston, April 23d, 1881. - epost 


Morigagees’ Sale of Real Estate, 


URSUANT to the power of sale contained in a 
& certain Mortgage Deed, given by GEORGE 
FROST to ELIPHALET GILMAN, JAMES E 
GILMAN and FREDERICK N. CIEENEY, dated 
February Ist, A. D., 1876, and recorded in the Re 
istry of Deeds for the County of Suffolk, Lib. 131 
fol. 151, will be sold at Public Auction, for breach of 
the conditions of the said mort + on the 2ist day 
of May next, at ten o'clock, in the forenoon, on the 
premises, a certain parcel of land, with the buildin, 
and all the improvements thereon, situated on the 
Northeasterly side of Greenville street, now called 
Winthrop street, in that part of sa: 1 Boston, formerly 
called Roxbury, being a part of lot numbered seven, 
(7) ona plan made by Alexander Wad-worth, Sur- 
veyor, dated Sept. 22d, 1846, and entered with Nor- 
folk Deeds, atthe end of libro. 168, bounded and 
measuring as follows: Beginning at the Southcasterly 
corner of said lot numbered seven; thence runving 
Northwesterly on said Greenville street, eighty five 
feet; thence turning aod running Northwesterly on 
land belonging to Samuel Beai, one hundred and 
thirty one feet and nine and one-half inches; thence 
turning and running Southeasterly on land of Walter 
Farnsworth, and on land (late of Wm. Phipps,) 
eighty-five feet; thence turning and running South 
westerly on land conveyed by Samuel Weld end 
others to Asa W. Rugg, one hundred and thirty feet 
one inch to tie place ef begining. Containing 
eleven thousand one hundred and thirty-four and a 
quarter square feet. Said lund being described and 
set forth in the deed of Samuel Weld and others to 
me, dated Dec. Ist, 1856, and recorded with Norfolk 
Registry of Deeds, libro. 251, page 2, subject to the 
restrictions named in said deed. All of sad prop- 
erty being subject to mortgages for eleven thousand 
nine bundred dollars or thereabouts; to wit, one 
mortgage of forty-three hundred and four dollars to 
Samuel Weld, Trustee; and one mortgage of thirty 
six hundred dollars to heirs of Nancy Weld, and one 
of four thousand dollars to Mary E. Willard, Guardian 
forC. R. Weld. Also one other piece of land, being 
art of the above named lot numbered seven, (7) 
oonded and measuring as follows: Beginning at 
corner of said lot sumbered 
seven; (7) thence ruoning Southeasterly on said 
Winthrop street, fifteev feet; thence turning and 
running Northeasterly on land of said Frost, one 
hundred and thirty-one feet nine and one half inches; 
thence turning and running Northwesterly on land 
now or late of Walter Farnsworth, fifteen feet; 
thence turning and running Southwesterly on land of 
Samuel Beal, one hundred anda thirty-two feet, to 
the corner at which this description commenced. 
Containing nineteen hundred and seventy-eight and 
5-12 square feet, and being the samelan: conveyed 
to me by the said Samuel Beal, by deed, dated the 
tenth day of May, 1869, and recorded with Suffolk 
Deeds, libro. 961, folio. 208, being the premises de- 
scribed in the said ortgage, together with all bene- 
fit and equity of redemption of tne said GEORGE 
FROST, his heirs, executors, administrators and 
assigns therein. Terms made knewn at the time and 


place of sale. 
ELIPHALET GILMAN, 
JAMES E. GILMAN, 
FREDERICK N. CHENEY. 
Mortgagees. 
apso-3t 


the Southwesterly 


Bostor, April 23d, 1851. 


Mortgagee’’ Sale of Real Estate. 


URSUANT to the power of sale contained in a 

- certain Mortgage Deed, given by GEORGE 
FROST to CHARLES CHADBOURNE, dated 
July Ist, A. D., 1874, and recorded inthe Registry 
of Deeds for the County of Suffolk, Lib. 1229. fol. 1, 
will oe sold at Public Auction, for breach of the con 
Citions of the said mortgage, on the 21st day of May 
next, at nine o'clock, in the rorenoon, on the premises, 
a certain parcel of land, with the improvements 
thereon, situated on Howard street at the corner of 
Myrtle street, in that part of said Boston lately 
ealled Dorchester, and being lots numbered Two, 
Six, Seven and Eight, (2, 6,7 and &,) on a plan made 
by William A. Garbett, dated Boston, April 5th, 
1871, and bounded and measured and described as 
follows, to wit: beginning at the corner of said 
Howard and Myrtle streets, and thence running 
Southwesterly on said Myrtle street, forty eight and 
twenty-five one hundredths (4.25) feet ; thence turn- 
ing and running Northwesterly on Lot No. 3, on said 
an being land now or late of Spurr, eighty-eight 
and fiftecn one hundredths (88.15) feet, then turning 
and running Southwesterly on said Lot No. 31m part 
, | and in part Lot No. 4 on said plan, being land now or 
late of Sears, forty-seven and ninety-five one hun- 
eee he 47.95) feetsto | ot numbered Eleven (11) 
on said plan, and then turning and running again 





e 


plan, and being land owned respectively by Whiting, 
Campbell and Snow, one hundred and twenty (120) 
feet, to land now or late of W. 8. Ewell, then turn 
| ing and running Northwesterly on said land of 
Ewell, sixty cight and thirty-seven one hundredths 
(68.37) feet to said Howard street, and ther turning 
and running Southeasterly on said Howard street, 
two hundred, ten and thirty-three one hundreths 
210.33) feet to the point of beginning and containing 
12,858 square feet of land according to said pian, ex- 
cepting a small strip of a few feet taken from the 
| Northwesterly corner of lot No. 8, which now forms 
a part of Howard street, being part of the same 
premises conveyed to me by the First Parish in Dor 
chester, being the premises described in the said 
| mortgage, together with all bencfit and equity of re 
| demption of the said GEORGE FROST, his heirs, 
executors, administrators and assigns therein. 
Terms made known at the time and place of sale. 
EDIPHALET GILMAN, 
JAMES E. GILMAN, 
FREDERICK N. CHENEY, 
Assignees of said Mortgage. 
Boston, April 23d, 1881 ap30.3t 


uM WARNER & CO. Rochester. N.¥.| Northwesterly on lots Eleven, Ten and Nine on said 
decé 


Mortgagees’ Sale of Real Estate. 


DJURSUANT to the power of sale contained in a 
certain Mortgage Deed, given by CHRISTO 
PHER TILDEN, JR., toGEORGE FROST, dated 
September Ist, A. D., 1874, and recorded in the Reg 
istry of Deeds for the County of Suffolk, Lib. 1234, 
fol. 188, will be sold at Public A action, for breach of 
the conditions of the said mortgage, on the 2ist day 
of May next, at nine e’clock, in the forenoon, on the 
premises, # certain parce! of land, situated on Myrtle 
street, in that part of said Boston formerly called 
Dorchester, and being Lot No.5. on a pian drawn by 
Wm. A. Garbett, dated April 5, 1871, and bounded 
and described as follows: Southeasterly by Myrtle 
street, there measuring thirty-seven (37) feet; 
Southwesterly on Myrtle Place, there measuring 
eighty-seven and five one hundredths (87.05) feet; 
Northwesterly by Lot No. 11 on said plan, there 
measuring thirty-nine and ninety-five one hundredths 
(39.95) feet, and Northeasterly Lot No. 4on said 
plan, there measuring eighty-seven and four-tenths 
87.4) feet. Containing 3354 square feet of land ac 
cording t» said plan, being the same premises con 
veyed tome by said FROST, by deed of even date 
herewith and to which reference is hereby made, 
being the premises described in the said mortgege, 
together with all benefit and equity of redemption of 
the said CHRISTOPHER TILDEN, JR., his heirs, 
executors, admipistra:ors and assigns therein, Terms 
made known at the time and place of sale. 
ELIPHALET GILMAN, 
JAMES KE. GILMAN, 
FREDERICK N. CHENEY, 
Assignees of said Mortgage. 


April 23d, 1881. aps0-3t 


NEW SEEDLING POTATO .t:st* 


’ wanna.) 














ihe finest you ever saw; pale red, very smooth, good 
yielder, fine keeper, ripens with the Chili. 3 
ets.; 4 lbs, $2.°0; 1 bush, $4.00; 1 5bi, 

SUTTON, Ransom, Lac. Co., Pa. 


While Russian Spring Wheat 


for fodder corn. 
CHARLES DOLE, 
Northfield, Vermont. 


Wanted, 
PURE bred yearling Jersey Bull of very dark 
color, in exchange fo: pure bred Ayrshire Bull 


of same age 
F. St. C. HERRICK, 
Methuen, Mass. 





mechl9-9t 


febi2-tf 


) ~~ Queens ard Colonies, Bee Hives, Sec- 
tion Boxes and all Apiarian supplies. 

If you are in any way interested in bees, send for 
Circular. 0. H. PERRY & BRO. 
_0¢t23-28t 7 Lowell, Mass 

Danvers Poultry Yards. 

Eges for Matching from 
LIGHT BRAH MAS and BLACK JAVAS at $1.60 
WHITE AND BROWN LEGH 
; , N_ LEGHORNS and PLYM.- 
o OUTH ROCKS§ at $1.00 a setting of 13. 
6 hé oF J{E. ROPES, Danvers, Mass. 











(TRA 


acre. 


BOOK OF ENSILAGE,”” so 
JOHN 


1 ap%0.2t 


IMPROVED SOUTHERN WHITE SEED, CORR. 


“WENNING FARM,” BILLERICA, MASS 


ENSILACE. 
“‘Miammoth._Ensilage”’ 


DE MARK.| 


SEED CORN, THE BEST. 


Price $4.00 per bushel, 
EXP BEST. Plant iv dri 
ed iect apart, using one bushel pes 


Plant in drilis three feet apart, 
Using Obe to one-and-a-half 


emts. Best and most complete work on Ensilage 


M. BAILEY, 





URE CURE for all the diseases for 
as in the ’ 


Ta recommended 
Plantat 





its price 
dp doctors’ bills. 
P. 


teblicowt 


—— 


te 
5 pan eel short, by Everybody everywhere Who has ever given it a trial 
EST OF FORTY YEARS’ 


rr 
oniy 


AVIS 


———_ 





Mire eerily 


PAIN KILLER 


ctories, Work-Shops, an 


which {t {3 recommended, at 


ave a place in every factory, machine-shop, 
-@a every farm and plantation, and in every 
Sictdedyy, cuts, bruises, sores, etc., bul in 


ané trusted friend yf aii who wart 


sare and’ nt which 


a 


Hew Advertisements, | PLANET Jr. 
half bottle left which I used for my two iitele 
girls, who the doctors and the ay said 

st both of 
given a Hop 
ued their wse until they were cured, That. ts 
why I say youdo not know half the value of 


them high 
See other col- 


Planet Jr. Horse Hoe, p 

“ o Ly w 
. comp!ete with Wheel and Cul 
Corn Covering Roller with Irons,......-.++ 


apl6-te 


Yee 


Tos2wHe BR 
51,52 & 53 Nerth Market Street, Boston, Muss. 





Is invaluable 
for cultivation of 
all Garden 
and Field crops. 
a ee 


= . ser 
RW ae — 


tivator 


& BONS, 











ri 
ry 


For Sale by Local Agents 


97 Kilby St., 


mchl9-tf 


condition is unequalled. 
vigorous start, and furnishes it with suitable food at each 
period ofits growth. It greatly improves the quality 
and largely increases the yield of all crops, and matures 
them in time to eseape the early frosts. 


Bradley's Superphosphate. 


TWENTY YEARS’ 


UNPARALLELED SUCCESS! 


1s8se1. 18ssl, 


SOO Tons. GO,O0O0OO Tons. 


Bradley’s Phosphate bas now been in use for twenty 
ears, and has given universal satisfaction on all crops 


ta on all kinds of soils, from Nova Scotia to Louisiana, 
the demand having increased the production from 500 
tons in 1861 to over 60," OO 


toms per year. Its rep- 
tation was estavlished upon its own werits, and it has 


alwave maintained the position of “ First amone ait 
Competitors.” 

P 
ot plant-food in such proportions as the practical expe. 


itis whigh grade bone Suaperphosphate, containing 
hosphoric Acid, Nitrogen, Potash and other elements 


ence of twenty years has proved to be the best, and is 
complete manure for all crops. Its mechanical 
It gives the plant an early and 


Vamphiets, giving full directions for use, and testi. 
onials from iafluential farmers, sent free on applica. 


tion. 


Throughout New England. 


BRADLEY FERTILIZER 60., 


Boston, Mass. 


WHEELER'S ECLIPSE WINDMILL. 


ing in New England. Of 
the many testimonials from 
leading citizens, we publish 
one from Harvey D. Par 
KER, proprietor of the 
Parker House in Boston: 
Parker Hovss, Boston, Jan. 12th, 1881. 
HEELER, Esg 
Dear Sir :—I take 
have one oi 
farm 


wy F — oa it \_ required no re- 
. ng Previous to the purchase of this. 
two different kinds of Windmills Which were con 
stantly breaking, and a great source of aunoyance, . 
the more fully to appreciate tLe 

and do unphesitatingly pronounce it to 

d Engine I ever saw and all that can be | - 


red. 
This small 


usb ent & mill pamps « supply of water for 75 ani- 


ree large greenhouses. 

Very truly, H. D. PARKER. 
Apply for Circular to 

LL.M. WHEEL 
ealb-r ER, 40 Oliver Stree . 


eieeetiendneeneensines 


Our seeds have a reputation SECOND 
TO NONE. Many years of experience 
in dealing with the most critical classes 
of customers enables us to most thor- 
oughly understand the wants of FAR- 
MERS, MARKET GARDENERS, 


FLORISTS and AMETEURS. 
Send for our Catalogue. 


SCHLEGEL & FOTTLER, 


2 S0, MARKET ST,, 26 
BOSTON, MASS. 
« = — EE 
AGENTS WANTED QUICK wo sell the 
REVISED WEW TESTAMENT 
and Fall Mistery of its Revision. 
Now ready fer Agents. Most desirable edition, lew 
Priced, and wanted by theusands every- 
where. re chance for men or ladies to 
make money fast. Particulars /ree Outfit 50c. 


Act quick. Address HUBBAKD BROS., Pubs., 
10 Federal Street, Boston apl6-4t 


Help Wanted. 


A MAN and his Wife ona Farm 20 miles from 
& Boston, the man tw help the foreman and the 
wife to make the butter, 109 pounds « week, and 
board the two men. Best of references required as 
to character ani ability. Address P.O. Box 3526, 
Boston, Mass. ap23-tf 


26-tf 








Forests, and other Property. 








sparks. Nea. 2, 3. 4. d and F authenticated fire 


For full 


Boston, opposite the Post Office. 


« set by sparks from the smoke stack. Ne. @ ilipstra 


HE GLOBE COMPANY'S 


ANTHRACITE WASTE CONSUMING LOCOMOTIVES. 
THE GREATEST INVENTION OF THE ACE. 


Saving Cost of Fuel, Promoting Comfert of Passengers, and Preventing Destruction of 


The above cuts are not mere sketches of fancy, but represent actual scenes; Ne, 2 shows an ordinary locomotive showering forth yolumes of smoke and 


tesa train drawn by a locomotive with a spark con 


sumer attached, and the immunity from the discomforts of railroad travel which can be enjoyed by the use of the GLoBE Co.'s inventions 
he Stock of the Globe Co. is be ing sold at 6380 per Share on a par value of $25. 
particulars and 20-page Pamphiet, apply at The GLOBE CO.'S Office, Rialto Building, Devonshire St., 


It pays 10 per cent. now and promises to pay even larger dividends. 


ap3.1t 





BUY DIRECT 


250 “* 
500 “* 
1000 —l** 


600 “ EXTRA S 


mhl9-eowst 


We are now Offering a Special 
worth the inspection of all 

100 Pieces ROYAL WILTONS . 
MOQUETTES .. 
BEST BODY BRUSSELS . 
TAPESTRY . 





OF THE 


buyers. 


UPERFINE . . 


at $2.25, 
at $1.50, 
at $1.25, 
at. 
at 75 & 85, 
Special Line ENCLISH SHEET OIL CLOTHS at . . 


These goods are of the Best quality and warranted, 
much below the market value. 


JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 


525 and 527 Washington Street, Boston, 
SAMPLES SENT WHEN DESIRED. 


CARPETS. 


MANUFACTURERS. 
Line of Carpets which are well 


[usual price $3.00] 
$2.00] 
$1.75] 
$1.00] 
$1.00] 

$1.00 


and are sold 


75, 





OLIVER CHILLED PLOW 


Whittemore Chilled Swivel Plow, 


GASADAY SULKY PLOW. 


ever offered in Boston, and are prepared to furnish 


PURE AND RELIABLE SEEDS 


at prices that must command the trade. 
eaaine our stock and prices before purchasing. 


Nos. 80 & 82 South Market St., 





ap?-te BOSTON, 


wen one of the Pargees and besteclected 


GARDEN, GRASS & FIELD SEEDS 


WHITTEMORE BROS, 


‘THE MATCHLESS 
SWIVEL 


PLOW. 


CHAMPION OF TNE WORLD! 


No other Plough has such record. It has been 
greetty tmpeere for the season of 1881. Don’t buy 
any other until you have seen it or send for latest 
descriptive Circular? 

MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


EVERETT & SMALL, 


43 South Market St., Boston. 
mh19-eowst 


Vegetable Seeds, 


_W. BA WSON, Arlington 

~ et 195 Mercantile Market 
Boston Market Celery, Henderson's 
Henderson's Snowbald Caulifiower, 

1 's Cauliflower, Black Seed Tennisbal 
, Sem Curled Lettuce, Hubbard Sq . 
. Double Curled Parsley, Deeriug’s 


Improved Turnip Bee . 
‘All of last season's growth and of the best quality 
janl-17t 








MEADOW KINC 


MOWER! 


HIS FAVORITE MOWER IS OFFERED to 
farmers for the coming season. —— yeage 
ed success is sufficient evidence of merit. 
Lens invited to give the MEADOW KING 
an examination. They will consult their own inter- 
esta in buying 8 reliable mower of responsible parties. 
A fall stock of repairs ou hand. Circulars free. 
FRED ATWOOD, Winterport, Me., 
General Agent, New England and Provinces. 
N. B.—In territory where we have no agency, cor- 
respondence is solicl-ed from reliable parties. 
ap2-8t 





Strawberry Plants. 


\RESCENT Sogdian, Chas. Downing, 
$3.00 per thousand ; ( .) $2.50 per thousand ; 
Glendale very late, productive, $5.00 per thou- 
sand. Any ofthe above named plants will be sent 
by mail, re-paid, for $1.00 per hundred. The plants 
are first-class and warranted true to name. JOSAHU A 
ALLEN, Walpoie, Mass. ap9-4t 


~ Swawberry.Plants for Sale. 


RESCENT SEEDLING, 5,000 for $10.00; other 
1 ioe at en rates; also 

ASPBERRIES. Send for price 

list. GEO. ¥, WHEELER, Concord, Mass. 
apl6-4t 








EAGLE, 


~ WONDERFUL 
BARGAINS! 


— o——__ 





OUR IXL 


SWIVEL PLOWS 


Are having such an immense sale that we need 
room to accommodate our Spring Stock of them. To 
do this we offer a large lot of STANDARD PLOWS of 
various makes at less than cost. We must have the| sure 
room they occupy AT ONCE. The stock consists of 


Remington Steel Plows, 


HOLBROOK'’S, 


PROUTY & MEARS. &c. &c. &c. 


PARKER &% GANNETT 


BOSTON AND SPRINGFIELD. 


Agricultural Tools, Seeds and Wooden Ware. 





mch26-tf 


AT THE 


New Seed Store, 
CHOICEST VEGETABLE & FLOWER SEEDS, 


EVERYTHING NEW AND OF THE BEST QUALITY, 


Extra Early, Early, Medium and Late Peas; 
Danvers Thick Yellow Onion; 

Egyptian. Dewing’s, Bastian’s and other Varieties of Beets: 

Cabbage, Cauliflower, Lettuce. Tomato and 

Radish Seeds of the Best varieties. 


FLOWER SEEDS 


Of the most Popular and Beautiful Varieties, 


CATALOGUES now ready, containing complete lists of all the BEST Flower, Vegetabie and 


Farm Seeds, and will be forwarded on application, by postal card or otherwise. 


EVERETT & GLEASON, 
NO. 34 SOUTH MARKET ST., BOSTON, 


Also 





using the Machine claim that 
roads. 


Admitted by all who have seen it in operation to be by far the best Machine extan.. 
it saves from one-half to three-fourths the expense 
Please send for Circulars. 


EUREKA ROAD MACHINE. 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


Kimball Bros., 


LITTLETON, 


MAS 


Partie 


feb26-17t 





= ; 
Se! 


feb12-13t 


~ SECOND TON 
“* Soluble Pacific Guano 


Sale in 1865 
* “ 1880 


754 Tons. 
- 44,700 “ 


This Fertilizer, which was at first sold almust entirely in the 


= Southern States, has of late 


years become so deservedly popular 


in the North, for the cultivation of all Farm Crops, that the Com 


pany have enlarged their works especially to sapply the Northern | 52ingfield; WH/7TEMORE 
r 


demand, and we are 
Pamphlets containing testin 
ed by our local agents, or or 


now in a position to fill orders promptly. 


10nials and other information furnish 
1 application to 


GLIDDEN & CURTIS, 


GENERAL SELLING AGENTS OF PACIFIC GUANO COMPANY, 


Boston, MASS. 





ap16-4t 


20 S. Delaware Ave. 


WANTED FARMERS and DEALERS TO KNOW 


That the Cheapest and Best Fertilizer for all crops is 


BAUGH’S $25 PHOSPHATE 


At $25 Per Ton of 2000 Pounds. 
Send for our deseriptive pamphlet showing Guaranteed Anatysis. 
eyery County, to whom exclusive territory will be given. 


Address, BAUGH & SONS, Sole Manufacturers, 


Sent Free.” Dealers wanted in 





+ Philadelphia, Pa. 











Large Size—Solid 


, s of Keeds. CELESTE- 
SUB-BASS—ECHO, with Coupler and Grand Organ, 9 Stops— 
@ Knee Swells. (iuaranteed Six Years. Senton trial, 40,000 suid. 
Not one dissatisfied Purchaser. Send for Circular. Addreas 


MARORAL & SMITH, 5 West Eleventh Street, New York. 


W alaut & Octaves; 8 Sets 





ap2-tc 


| 


SEND 


or broadcas' 


crop 
of Fertilize 


sell at the 


39000 Wee 
\ears ago, 


to us. 





PHOSPHATE 


This is a true bone superphosphate, and 
may be used on any cro, in the hill 


and will produce a much earlier and larger 
In the Rey 


per ton higher than 


farmers. Buy the Hill and Drill, the best; 
and if there is no local agent near you, send 
Pamphlets mailed free. 


‘HILLAND DRILL. 


; 


FOR PAMPHLET (88I. 


or drill 
t, either with or without mat ure, 
ort of the Mass. Inspector 
uation is from $» to $10 
thes Phosphates which 
The past year over 


rs, its val 


Sauwe pre. 
were sold against 100 tons three 


showing that it is liked by the 





MANUFACTURED BY 


BOSTON & NEW YORK 


ti) of Maen tT 


of repeiring® 


“PROTECT YOUR 


Fraitand Shade Trees, 


HE CANKER WORMS are depositing thei: 
eges onthe Trees now, and the young larve 
hatched from them will surely destroy the Frat 
and Foliage for the coming season if not protected 


THE COOK 
Tree Protecter 


AND PERFECT PROTECTION. 


@@ Write for Circular and Testimonials of some 
ofthe best Horticulturisis and Agriculturists in New 
England ; 


COOK TREE PROTECTOR CO., 


OFFICK 
No. see Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
apl6-4t 


KEMP’S PATENT 
MANURE SPREADER, 
Palverizer aud Cart Combined. 


1 lure e years in use with consiantiy increasing 
mand. Has established itself a farm necessity 
Exveriments by parties owning these carts she 
use increases the crop from 20 | ent by 
speedy process of pulverizing and spreading v 
manual labor, ali kinds of manure, fr« 
and toughest down to the finest, ling 
Can be regulated to spread evenly different am 
tothe acre. The cart holds one-third of 
can be used the season through for 
farm wagon. 
Enquire of your neighbors. 
& partial representative list of farmers in all par 
New England who are using the SPREADER 
some neighboror acquaintance whom y su trust, 
we prefer you should iearn direct valne of the 
Spreader to every farmer, and that on m 
18 SAVIDg its cost every year 

The Spreader is now on the market f spring of 
1881, greatly improved in the direction o suiength 
and durability 
It can be attached to the forward wheels of an ordi 
nary farm wagon. Manufactured by 


RICHARDSON MF’G CO., 


Worcester, Mass. 


JOSEPH BRECK & SONS, 


51, 52453 North Market Street, 


rashes 

unts 
a cord, and 
ili purposes of « 


y farms it 


mhi.tf Agents for Boston and vicinity. 


KEMP’S 


MANURE SPREADER, 


FOR SALE BY 


PARKER & GANNETT, 


BOSTON AND SPRINGFIELD. 


é PLANTS,--<:. 


yQ° neties. I 


I 
l 


trated Catalogue sent tf 
Cc. 8S. PRATT, Agt., 
Sunnyside N 


NO. READING, 


j29-126-mar26-a9.16,23,30-m”" ,14,21,28 


"455 
7 AWEEK. 12a 

Costly Outtit tree. 
gusta, Me 


day at ine eas mad 
Address Truk & Co., Au 
se ptls-52t 


DARLING’S 
FINE BONE AND ANIMAL 


FERTILIZER 


ARETH STANDARD: 


HIS Fertilizer is applicable toa 8 
very rich in the chemicals re 
land soils; it is 
crops through. 





, VeIng 
w Eng 
available at « the 


_ TOP DRESSING 
"* DARLING'S 


Lawn Dressing, 


especially prepared for the Lawn, ar 
er, in neat packages for House Plant 


TRY THEM: 
BONE MEAL for CATTLE, 


CHICKEN BONE, 
BONE FOR MECHANICAL PURPOSES. 


ALSO— 
Pure Beef Scraps Chicken Feed, 
&c. &c. 


@@ Address the Manufacturers for “r 


of 1881 


L. B. DARLING & C0, 


PAWTUCKET, RR. 5 
PARKER & GANNI » Boston a 
BROS.. JOS. BRECK 

SUNS and WOVEY @ Cv., Bost I7 


ae Agents 


MATFIELD 


FERTILIZERS 


FOR 1881. 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET, MAILED 


These formulas originated over twent 
ago by Dr. Joseph Hathaway, an emir 
Boston, and the experiments made by 
tended with perfect suc¢ Seven years since these 
formulas were placed in ihe hands of the Matti 
Fertilizer Co., by Dr. Hathaway, and during this 
period have been used by the farmers of New Eng 
land and other sections, giving very great satisfac 
tion, and many tests that have becn made prove that 
the results obtained from the use of these manures 
for some crops exceed in quantity the production of 
the same crops raised with stable manure, and that 
they are much more economical to use than stable 
manure, is beyond question 


A GENERAL FERTILIZER ! 


OUR MATFIELD No. 2. 


After repeated experiments in the hands of skilled 
and intelligent farmers for two years, we recommend 
to our customers with the full confidence that it will 
meet their wants and give entire satisfaction. For 
further particulars address 


MATFIELD FERTILIZER CO.,. 


13 Doane Street, Beeston, Mass. 
mh12-13t 


} 
him v 











fr WE HAVE NO 
AGENT IN YOUR TOWN 
SEND FOR VALUABLE PAMPHLET 


P 
- $32 
“<> 


QUINNIPIAC FERTILIZER GO. 


NEw Lonpon, Gonn. 

















fo tf 


WANTED. 
500 BUSH. SPRING RYE. 


WHITTEMORE BROG., 
Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 
80 & 82 So. Market St., Boston. 





$5000. 


Village, 


churches or railroad station. 
Apply to 





mch26-8' 





For sa‘e, on Highland Street, Dedham 
Dwelling House, Stable, and 
‘one or more acres of Land, with Fruit and 


Shade Trees, ete., Wi five minutes walk of the 
High School, ten te fifteen minutes walk of the 


GEORGE COOLIDGE, 
t City Mall, Beston. 


het 
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THRENODY. 


Oh, sweet are the scents and songs of spring, 
And brave are the summer flowers; 
And chill are the autumn winds, that bring 
The winter's lingering hours. 
And the world goes round and round, 
And the sun sinks into the sea ; 
And whether I'm on or under the ground, 
The world cares little for me. 


The hawk sails over the sunny hill; 
The brook trolls on ia the shade ; 
But the friends I have lost He cold and still 
Where their stricken forms were laid. 
And the world goes round and round, 
And the sun slides into the sea; 
And whether I'm on or under the ground, 
The world cares |ittle for me. 


O life, why art thou so bright and boon! 
O breath, why art thou so sweet! 

O friends, how can ye forget so soon 
The loved ones who lie at your feet! 

But the world goes round and round, 
And the sun drops into the sea, 

And whether I'm on or under the ground, 
The world cares little for me. 


@ The wavs of men are busy and bright; 

The eye of woman is kind; 

It Is sweet for the eyes to behold the light, 
But the dying ana dead are blind. 

And the world goes round and round, 
And the sun falls into the sea, 

And whether I'm on or under the ground, 
The world cares litule for me. 


But if lite awake, and will never cease 
On the future's distant shore, 
And the rose of love and the lily of peace 
Shall bloom there forevermore, 
Lot the world go round and roand, 
And the sun sink into the sea! 
For whetber I'm on or under the ground, 
Ob, what will it matter to me? 
—J. G. Holland, in Seribner for May. 


Ladies’ Department. 
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A WONDERFUL WOODEN 
SHOE. 


BY HART 





AYRAULT. 

The great and illustrious violinist, Nicolo 
Paganini, had fallen seriously ill toward the 
close of a series of concerts given by him in 
Paris, September, 1832. He was attacked 
by a low intermittent fever, which refused 
to yield to the remedies employed, and he 
whose leanness was at all times almost 
spectral, now seemed as though hia frail ex- 
istence hung by a thread which the slightest 
shock might sever. 
serious apprehensions for his life, ordered 
and a strict regimen as to 
and in order to carry out these pre- 
scriptions, Paganini removed to the Ville 
Lutetiana, in the faubourg Poissoniere. 

rhis luxurious establishment was intended 
at that time for the exclusive reception and 

ire of wealthy invalids. A spacious, hand- 
sone in a large park-like 
garden, where every patient could ramble at 
joy the society of his fellows or 
rhe reputed charm 
the house Was that every one dia precisely 
se, either living in the solitude of 
) apartment, or joining in the excel- 
ent company that brightens the drawing- 
room with music, games, conversation or 
Paganini naturally belonged to 
those who perferred quiet, and thus there 
was plenty of gossip about him, as several 
‘nsorious old ladies chose to think he 
avoided their society too pointedly. 

Have you seen the great artist,” said 
“Ma f/f he salutes no one, either 
zy with his eyes cast down 

blankly in front of him, 
exist. He takes his 

" by himself in an arbor, 
and flees the moment anyone approaches 
What a “drole” he is, to be sure !” 

“That is part of his malady,” said 
“Depend upon it, there is some 
mystery hidden somewhere. Peo- 
pie do hint there was a love story.” | 

“Love story, indeed! one might as well | 
be wooed by Death on a pale horse.” | 

“No, mesdames, the secret is that | 
Paganini is @ miser; there’s no mystery 
ititat all. Every one knows that the| 
concert organized for the benefit of the | 
inundation at St. Etienne, he refused to take | 
pait ‘in because he would have to play 
gratuitously, andI haven't a doubt that he 
shuns our society for fear he may be asked 
for similar favors.” , 

Paganini could not help perceiving how 
he was regarded by his fellow-boarders, but 
t affected him little, if at all. His health 
gradually improved, and he began by degrees 
to exchange a few words with Nannette, the 
bonne who attended upon him, a cheerful, 
bright-facea, innocent country girl, whose 
gay prattie when she served his meals often 
availed to dispel the clouds which habitually 
darkened his brow, 
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with swollen eyes and a sad, tear-stained 
and served breakfast without 
the customary cheery words. The musician, 
who watched her closely, noted the change 
in the young girl, and questioned her about 


countenance, 


“What's the matter, my child? You 
have been weeping, and you look very sad ; 
some misfortune has then befalien you, 
Nannette ?” 

“Oh! but yes, Monsieur.” 

“ Would it be indiscreet to ask you what 
t is! 

“ No, Monsieur, not precisely ; but——” 

Pagaaini fixed his great black eyes on the 
yled countenance. . 

“1 see how it is,’ 


girl's trout 


he sail. “ After mak- 
thousand promises, he has quitted 


you, and you no longer have any tidings of 


ing you a 


‘las! Monsieur, ‘tis not Henri’s fault. 
is true he has quitted me, but what will 
you ? It was against his will.” 
. 


“ How 


is that ?” 


‘He drew a bad number in the conscrip- | 


ton, poor fellow! and he has been marched 
away with @ great long gun on his shoulder, 
and I shall never see my Henri again,” 
sobbed the poor girl, burying ner face in 
her apron. 

“ But, my « 
@ substitute ?” 

rhe girl, withdrawing her apron, smiled 
through her tears. 

“Ss 


hild, listen: Can you not buy 


irely, Monsieur is jesting,” she said; 


& poor girl like me, how could I buy a 
_ ) 


substitute 

* Jt costs, then, very dear ?” 

*Ab, but yes, Monsieur. This year men 
are Gearer than ever, because there is a re- 
port that there is going to be a war. Fif- 
teen hundred francs is the lowest price.’ 

rhe musician patted Nannette’s plump 
shoulders with his long sallow hand as he 
sald 

“Don't distress yourself, my child, if 
that's al We'll see what can be done.” 

And disregarding the young girl’s de- 
lizhted thanks, he tore a leaf out of his 
pocket book, on which he wrote: 

Mem.—To see about giving a concert for 
the benetit of Nannette.” 

A month passed on and the winter ar- 
rived, and Paganini’s physician still forbade 
his going out of the house until spring 
should come. 

“If 1 must submit, I must,” repiied the 
musician. 

During the winter Paganini grew strong- 
er and a comparative degree of health was 
attained. Being no longer able to stroll 
about the gardens, he began gradually to 
frequent the drawing-room, where, throwing 
himself on a sofa, he would pass half an 
hour or so turning over a book of engrav- 
ings, or sipping a glass of eau sucree. The 
old ladies of the house still gossiped about 
him and his peculiar ways, but if he heard 
he certainly did not heed them. 

Christmas eve approached. There is a 
Christmas custom in France that takes the 
place of our stocking-hanging, or that is 
equally dear to its juvenile inhabitants. The 
little wooden shoes are ranged in order 
around the hearth, and a benificent fairy is 
supposed to come down the chimney laden 
with various presents and dainties with 
which he fillsthem. It has been calculated 
that one year with another the Christmas 
wooden shoe enriches the trade of Paris 
with two million francs. 

On the morning before Christmas sev- 
eral of Paganini’s female critics were in 
secret consultation together. 

Before they separated one remarked : “ It 
will be for this evening, then?” 


“Yes, for this evening; that’s settled,” 


replied another. 

Just after Paganini had ensconced him 
self on his customary sofa that evening, and 
was quietly discussing his 


had arrived with a case directed to Signor 
Paganini. 

“There must be a mistake,” said he, “I 
expect no case.” 


“Pardon, Monsieur,” — Nannette, 
saw the name 


“there is no mistake, for 


His physicians, with | 


to the} 


| it 


ing Nannette presented herself | several months, | learned that he carefully 


sugar-water 
flavored with a dash of orange-flower, Nan- 
nette entered and announced that a porter 


myself on the lid in letters, ‘comme 
ca,’” measuring with hands. 

“Then,” said Paganini, “he'd better 
bring it in.” me ’ 

Accordingly the stout porter was intro- 
duced, —y brought into the room a large- 
sized deal-bex, on which, besides the ad- 
dress, were the words—“ Fragile—with 
care.” Paganini looked it over with some 
curios'ty, and calling for « hammer pro- 
ceeded to open the lid. His skilled and 
muscular hands soon accomplished the task, 
and the company, whose curiosity caused 
them to transgress the bounds of good 
manners, crowded around in order to see the 
contents of the box. : 

After burrowing through a quantity of 
straw and shavings, the musician drew 
out a large packet, enveloped in strong 
wrapping-paper, and sealed with several 
seals. Having opened this, a second, 
third, and finally a fourth envelope appeared, 
all sealed in like manner, an: at length the 
curious eyes of the company were regaled 
with a gigantic wooden shoe, carved out of 
a piece of ash, and almost large enough to 
serve as a child’s cradle, Bursts of laugh- 
ter greeted the discovery. 

“Ah!” said Paganini, with a long-drawn 
exclamation, “ a sadot, and I can guess, with- 
out indiscretion, who sent it. Some of 
these estimable ladies wish to compare me 
to a child who always expects presents, yet 
never gives any. Allons donc! We will 
try and make the wooden shoe worth its 
weight in gold.” ; 

So saying, and absorbed in his own idea, 
Paganini withdrew to his own apartment 
without saluting the company, carrying with 
him the case and its contents. 

For more than four days he did not reap- 
pear in the drawing-room. Nannette, when 
questioned, informed the company that he 
worked from morning to night with carpen- 
ter’s tools, and, in fact, the musician, whose 
hands were wondrously flexible and dexter- 
ous in all things, had fashioned a perfect and 
sonorous instrument out of the wooden shoe. 
Having stretched one silver string across it 
his work was complete. A public notice 
appeared stating that on New Year's he (Pa- 
ganini) would give aconcert in the large 
hall of the Villa Lutetiana. The great master 
announced that he would play ten pieces, 
half on the violin, half on a wooden shoe. 
The tickets were limited to 100, at twenty 
francs each. ‘There was, of course, a great 
rush to secure places, and itis needless to 
state that the elite of the beaumonde, who, 
during several months, had been deprived 
of the pleasure of hearing Paganini, attend- 
ed in large force on the evening in question. 
lhe faubourg Poissonniers was crowded with 
elegant equipages, the concert hall was fur- 
nished with comfortable chairs and brilliant- 
ly lighted for the cecasion, and expectation 
was on tip-toe to fathom the announcement 
concerning the wooden shoe. 

At length Paganini appeared, smiling, with 
every appearance of sound health, and was 
greeted with rapturous applause as he 
played on his marvellous violin some of those 
strains such as were never heard before, and 
may, alas! never be heard again. Then, in 
an ecstacy, he seized upon the wooden shoe, 
which, in its new guise of a violin, stall pre- 
served somewhat its pristine form. His 
whole being was alive with ehthusiasm as he 
begin one of those wondrous improvisations 
which transported his hearers into the 
seventh heaven. This ode represented, first 
the departure of a conscript—the tears, the 
sobs, the wailings of his betrothed, then his 
stormy life on the battle-field and finally his 
return in triumph and happiness to his love 
once more. A merry peal of wedding-bells 
completed the musical poem. 

Thunders of applause shook the hall as 
}showers of bouquets thrown by fair and 
| jeweled hands fell around the great artist. 
| Even the censorious old gossips were trans- 
| ported, and clapped and applauded with the 
rest. Ina far corner of the hall sat Nan- 
nette, sobbing and weeping bitterly, for the 
symphony had come home to her and gone 
straight to her heart. At the end of the 
| concert the receipts were counted and found 
| to amount to 2000 francs. 

“ Here, Nannette,” said Paganini to the 
astonished and delighted girl, “yoha ve 
five hundred francs over the sum required to 
purchase a substitute for Henri; they will 
defray the marching expenses of your bride- 
groom; but, ma foi!” he continued, as a 





| 


|mnew thought struck him, “ you will need 


some wherewith to start the menage. Here 
my girl, take the shoe violin and sell it for 
your dowry.” 

Nannette did so, and received from a rich 
amateur six thousand francs for Paganini’s 
wooden shoe.— Selected 

——————— 


A BARBER’S STORY. 


In the village of Easterbrook there is a 
solitary weekly paper, which doles out such 
items of news as are not of interest enough 
|to give offence to anybody. Such, at any 
| rate, is the common talk of the place ; though 

the editor might be able to give no better 
jexcuse than lack of enterprise for omitting 
| any mention of an affair which, as I learned 
| from a barber, made a local sensation but 
j}did not get into print. This barber was 
himself but little given to gossipping. On 
the contrary, he was so backward in ex- 
pressing his opinion, even when asked for it, 
| that a stranger might doubt whether he kept 
| himself posted on the most familar topics of 
|the day. Having been his customer for 


jheeded whatever took place under his 
| notice. It became natural for me to suppose, 
| therefore, that his memory was stored with 
jinteresting anecdotes and scraps f local 
history. 
| A chance remark dropped one day led him 
| to recount some incidents in a way which 
showed that my notion of his capacity was 
jmot ill founded. It was at the time raining 
| a drizzly sleet that beat against the windows 
|}to adismal strain. There was no customer 
| beside myself present, and being made to 
| feel a little uncomfortable by the cheerless- 
ness of the scene, I wanted to say some- 
thing, and {| made a remark like this: 

“Your craft has one edvantage over 
others. You have the genteel part of the 
| town under your thumb.” 
| “A large part of it, that’s a fact,” he said, 
without showing that he felt in the least 
flattered. “And you may say, beside, that 
| many of a different kind of people are our 
| customers.” 

His small keen eyes moved quickly from 
| one object to another, seeming not to rest 
|exceptin the intervals when he was intent 
on the most particular part of his work. He 

seemed to be trying to recall something 
|which had escaped his memory. Having 
hit upon the idea which he had apparently 
been puzzled to recall, he said: 

“I will give you a case to show that this 
is true.” 
| “It was already growing dark, one lowery 
j afternoon,” he said, “when 1 thought of 
closing the shop, not having had much cus- 
tom ail day. A customer came in, though, 
before I got ready togo home. He was a 
sleeky-appearing little fellow as ever got 
| into a barber’s chair and asked to be shaved 
—chubby, smooth-faced, with a chin 
| streaked in a way to put a notion of char- 
|coal dust in my mind. I did not notice any 
aes sign of down upon the lip, 

but supposing the youth was ambitious to 
jencourage the use of such a thing by fre- 
| quent shaving, | was willing to do what I 
| could to help the matter. When the job 
}was done and paid for, my customer pro- 
| ceeded to smoke a cigar, at the same time 
| offering me one, which I took and lighted 
from that of the polite stranger. 

| Before shutting up the place for the night 
[ wanted to look at my watch, which, I was 
surprised to learn, had been taken from my 
pocket while I was in the act of lighting the 
cigar. | felt satisfied that the weed was 
given to me on purpose to take up my at- 
tention, so that pocket-picking might be 
easy. That sort of experience has taught 
me to be careful about taking gifts from 
strangers. One act of this person attracted 
my particular notice, and that was the use of 
a handbill asa cigar light. It was an adver- 
tisement of reward for the arrest of an es- 
eaped burglar, and I could not help noticing 
the nervous way in which my customer tore 
down the little poster from the wall and 
twisted it into shape for lighting his cigar 
from the fire. 

“ My efforts to have the thief overtaken 
were not successful. I did not get my watch 
back, but I had the satisfaction of finding 
out the cause of the singular beard, or rather 
lack of beard, on the rogue’s face. The 
pickpocket proved to be a woman in panta- 
loons, and getting shaved was a mere ruse 
to deceive me as well as others who were on 
the lookout for her. You may think it 
strange that I did not discover her sex, as I 
have often thought to myself. "T'was nearly 
dusk when she came in, and I was in some- 
thing of a hurry to get my work done with- 
out lighting lamps; besides it was storming 


| 
| 





helped to cloak the natural tones of her 
voice; though not over ten words passed 
between us, 1 should say.” 

He strapped his razor mechanically in a 
way barbers have, and then ran his thumb 
thoughtfully along the keen edge of the 
highly polished steel. After giving the ragor 
strapa few final strokes, and striking the 
— of his hand once or twice with its 

road blade, he proceeded with his work, at 
the same time taking up again the thread of 
bis narrative with an earnestness which gave 
promise of heightened interest. 
, “ I had giv up hope of from the 
jade again,” he continued, “ when I got sat- 





and the wind blew hard, which may have | ° 


isfaction in knowing that Justice at last had 
a reckoning with her. It was two or three 
ears after the affair ot pocket-picking ttat 
[had @ notice served on me to attend court. 
People at the time were looking forward to 
one trial with a great deal of interest. A 


thief, guilty of man ny 6 pe tp hey 
pron |g marhal envery a clever woman. 
He was to be tried t 


with an accom- 
to roba rich 
ive-stock buyer. This cattle buyer often 
made a trip in the erry | among farmers, 
and he was in the habit of drawing money 
from his banker the day before, in order to 
take an early start. His house was fully 
haif a mile away from any other, and his 
family was made up of his wife and child— 
a domestic but lately taken into their service 
being the only person living with them. 

One evening the woman was anxiously 
waiting for her husbard’s retura. It was 
past the supper hour, and as he had set 
the next day for his ordinary jaunt into the 
country, she knew that he had provided 
himself with a large sum of money, as usual. 
The thought that fe might have been way- 
laid on the lonely road to the village was 
one cause of her uneasiness. The infant 
having fallen asleep, she carried it to her 
chamber, where its cradle was kept—a room 
on the second floor, the windows of which 
overlooked the garden, thus giving the 
wind a chance to beat the branches of trees 
against them, which, added to the loneli- 
ness of the place, though maybe it answered 
to conceal the start she gave on finding her 
room already occupied, The wood fire 
blazing on the hearth, aided by the candle 
she carried into the chamber, made the 
apartment as light as day. On one side 
was a large mirror, and in front of it, on the 
opposite side of the room, stood a high- 
backed sofa. After putting her child to bed 
the woman went to the glass to arrange her 
hair, when her attention was attracted by 
the reflection of a movement made by an ob- 
ject projecting from under one end of this 
sofa, to which she paid no attention at first, 
supposing it might be a shadow produced 
by the open fire. A minute later, a second 
movement in the same quarter arrested her 
notice, and this time, to her horror she dis- 
covered the cause. A man’s protruding 
foot, shod in a clumsy shoe, was slowly and 
noiselessly withdrawn behind the sofa, out 
of the reach of observation. She nearly 
fainted at this evidence of a hidden thief, 
but conquered herself by a great effort. A 
full hour passed ; the child slept peacefully 
in its cradle ; the ugly foot remained out of 
sight. 

“ Nearly overcome with fear lest the thief 
might at any minute venture out of his hid- 
ing place, the young mother was on the 
point of seizing her infant and fleeing; but 
the welcome footsteps of her husband 
greeted her ears, which were strained to 
catch the faintest sound, and he was at her 
side before her purpose to save her child by 
flight was carried out. Of course he was 
surprised at the look of intense suffering 
and terror which his wife’s face wore, though 
she repressed hastily any exclamation on 
his part by placing a finger on her lip, while 
pointing to thejsofa, which had been moved 
a little way into the room to admit the 
man’s body between it and the wall. A 
slight noise, caused, perhaps, by the owner 
of the discovered boots changing his posi- 
tion, was the only further explanation 
which the man needed to give him a clew 
to what had happened. Hastily making 
some trivial excuse, the stock-buyer left 
the room. When he returned a minute 
later, he was fully prepared to give the rob- 
ber a warm reception, if necessary, and 
warning the unbidden guest not to make 
any resistance, he dragged him out by the 
heels and bound him hand and foot. 

“In the morning the hired girl had fled, 
and the captive readily owned up that she 
was his partner, having told him of the 
sum which her employer would bring home. 
From letters concealed in her trunk, the 
hiding-place of a gang of robbers became 
known, where she was afterward found.” 

The keen eyes of the barber glistened 
with an unusual show of interest at this 
point. He gave a quiet laugh, pretending 
meanwhile that the fire needed his attention 
—a mere subterfuge to conceal his merri- 
ment. 

“ They were brought into Court,” he con- 
tinued, “ while I was in my plase in the jury 
box. I was not looking tor an old acquaint- 
ance, which the woman preved to be, and 
you may be sure I stared hard at her. She 
was certainly the most shamefaced person 
possible. I have laughed, though, every 
time I think of it. Itis so queer that I 
should be in the jury panel when the woman 
who had picked my pocket was brought into 
Court. She stili wore her hair cvt short, 
and had the old free and easy way, though 
dressed, of course, according to law. I 
never forget a face, and though my memory 
halted, I recalled the thief on seeing her 
calling her lawyer’s attention tome. She 
knew me, it seemed. When the same lawyer 
asked me,in the usual way, if I had any 
a against either of his clients, I 
sai 

“*T think I ought to have. 
stole a watch from me once.’ 

“Of course I wus not wanted on the jury 
in that trial. The prisoners proved to be 
man and wife. He was the person de- 
scribed in the hand-bill which the light- 
fingered female took to light a cigar with in 
my shop. They were both convicted and 
sent to State Prison. Every member of the 
gang was afterward caught.” 

“You were really deceived, then, in the 
sex of the woman when she asked to be 
shaved?” I said, when the barber had con- 
cluded. 

“1 did not have the least suspicion of her 
sex; but 1 may say, without claiming to be 
especially honest, that I did feel some mis- 
givings about shaving a beardless boy.” 
— Selected. 


The woman 


BABY POWER. 
BY ROSA VERTNER JEFFREY. 

Six little feet to cover, 

Six little hands to fill, 
Tumbling out in the clover, 

Stumbling over the sill; 
Six little stockings ripping, 

Six little shoes half worn, 
Spite of the promised whipping, 

Skirts, shirts and aprons torn. 


Bugs and bumble-bees catching, 
Heedless of bites and stings, 
Walls and furniture scratching, 
Twisting off buttons ahd strings, 
Into the sugar and flour, 
Into the salt and meal, 
Their royal baby power 
All through home we feel. 


Behind the big stove creeping, 
To steal the kindling wood, 
Into the cupboard peeping 
To hunt for “ somesin dood.” 
‘The dogs they tease to snarling, 
The chickens know no rest, 
Yet the old nurse calls them “ darling,” 
And loves each one “ the best.” 


BOOTH AND THE LORD'S PRAYER. 


When the elder Bootn was once visiting 
in Baltimore he was asked ina select and 
fashionable company as an especial favor to 
recite the Lord’s prayer. He signified his 
willingness to gratify those present, and all 
eyes were fixed upon him as he slowly and 
reverently arose from his chair trembling 
with the burden of two great conceptions. 
He had to realize the character, attributes 
and presence of the Almighty Being he was 
to address ; he was to transform himself into 
a poor, sinning, stumbling, benighted, need 
supplicant, offering homage, asking bread, 
pardon, light and guidance. Says one who 
was present: “It was wonderful to watch 
the play of emotions that convulsed his coun- 
tenance, The silence couid be felt, It had 
become absolutely painful until at last it was 
broken as by an electric shock as his rich. 
toned voice syllabled forth “Our Father 
which art in heaven,” with a pathos and 
fervid solemnity, that thrilled all hearts. He 
finished; not a voice was heard as the host 
ateppeu forward with streaming eyes, and 
seized Mr. Booth by the hand. “Sir,” said 
he, in broken accents, “ you have afforded 
me a pleasure for which my whole future life 
will feel grateful. I am an old man, and 
every day from boyhvod to the present time 
I have repeated the Lord’s prayer. But I 
never heard it before, never!” “You are 
right,” answered Mr. Booth ; “to read that 
prayer as it should be read caused me the 
severest study and labor for thirty years, and 
I am far more satisfied witn my rendering of 
that wonderful prodyetion, Hardly one 
person in ten thousand comprehends how 
much beauty, tenderness and grandeur can 
be condensed into a space so simple. That 
vaager itself sufficiently illustrates the truth 
= the bible, and stamps upon it the seal of 

ivinity.” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON’S GHOosT. 


Josiah Quincy, in his reminiscences in 9 
current number of the Independent, says: 
* The scene of my father’s only ghost story 
—if so it — be called—was laid at Mount 
Vernon; and this alone was sufficient to 
make the occasion memorable to a boy. The 
chamber in which his uncle had died was 
assigned by Judge Washington to his guest ; 
the host, as he withdrew, mentioning the 
rumor that an interview with Washirgton 





had been greated to some of its former occu- 





pants. If this were true, m em dy me 
Kipon the possibility ‘thet he might found 
worthy to behold the glorified spirit of him 
who was so revered by his And 


the flesh, that 
guided by these mysterious influences.” 
—_——————————_—_—_———- 


A SPRING SONG. 


O Springtime sweet! 
Over the hills come thy lovely feet; 
The earth’s white mantle is cast away, 
She clothes herself all in green to-day ; 
And the little flowers that hid from the cold 
Are springing anew from the warm fresh mould. 


O Springtime sweet! 
The whole earth smiles thy coming to greet ; 
Our hearts to their inmost depths are stirred 
By the first spring flower and the song ot the bird ; 
Our sweet, strange feeling no room can fiad, 
They wander like dreams through the heart and 
mind. 


O Springtime sweet! 
How the old and the new in thy soft hours meet 
The brightness and beauty that could not last,— 
Their fair ghosts rise with the ending of snow,— 
The Springs and the summers of long ago. 


O Springtime sweet! 
How thou once wert dear and fair and complete! 
No sweetness of words nor of music could tell 
The gladness that once made my bosom swell; 
And thou are not the same as the Springs of yore, 
For the beauty and blessing that come no more. 


O Springtime sweet! 
With silent hope thy coming I greet; 
For all that in winter the bright earth lost 
Doth rise, new-born, with the ending of frost; 
Even so shalt thou bring me—at last, at last! 
And the bopeand the joy and the love of the past. 
—From the German. 


THE SELF-SACRIFICE. 


It was a Western home, plain and small, 
the praries stretching away from it on all 
sides in green billows. Near it was a little 
group of maples, their tender foliage stirring 
softly in the evening air. ‘There were a few 
stars out, and low in the westa crescent 
moon hung, looking for the nonce like a 
broken ring, one golden half gone. 

This thougkt came to Sarah Vane as she 
sat in the porch, with her face resting against 
her hand. 

“Everything is divided just so in this 
world,” she murmured to herself,'rising, the 
book which had been lying upon her lap 
falling to the floor. 

She stooped to pick it up, and as she did 
so caught the sound of a step in the dis- 
tance. Nearer it came, strong, even and 
fim, keeping time to a tune melodiously 
whistled. For a moment the wife stood, 
book in hand, listening attentively ; then, a 
look of disappointment, shadowing her eyes 
and mouth, she went into the house, closing 
the door after her. But the step came for- 
ward just the same, and the tune, as clear 
and beautiful as the notes of the thrush, 
filled the air with music. 

It was a frank, almost boyish face, though 
bronzed and bearded, that came homeward 
that night; just such an one as a mother 
would have delighted in looking upon be- 
cause the world had left no traces of evil 
upon it. 

As he stepped into the porch," still whist- 
ling softly, a slip of folded paper lying upon 
the floor attracted his attention. He picked 
it up and read his wife’s namejwritten in a 
well known hand upon the back. The im- 
pulse was strong upon him to crush it in his 
hand, but something restrained him; what- 
ever the feeling was that flashed up in his 
eyes for the moment, he had, or seemed to 
have, perfect control of it. He stood for 
awhile with his strawjhat in his hands and 
then went into the house as quietly as 
though no fierce passion had been grappling 
hard at his heart. His wife was sitting by 
the table, and with a simple, “ This must be 
yours, Sarah,” he laid the folded paper be- 
side her. 

“ Thank you,” she answered, without rais- 
ing her eyes; and Harry Vane passed on, 
something very like a sob rising in his 
throat, 

The husband sat down to the evening meal 
without a word. Somehow, everything 
seemed terribly real to him that night. 
Looking about the pretty, tasteful room he 
saw it as he had never seen it before. It 
stood before him like a living picture, wita 
its home-made ornaments, snowy curtains, 
and neatly laid table. And the wife, too— 
how fair she was to him—how far above 
other women, with her neat, housewifeiy 
habits and ladylike ways! No matter if she 
no longer loved him—if some one else had 
taken a place in her heart, of all women, she 
stood to him the fairest and best. He was 
but a common fellow, after all, with little 
taste for poetry or books, while George— 

His thoughts startled him with their in- 
tensity,and he sprang forward so suddenly 
in his chair that Sarah looked up wender- 
ingly. 

* What is it?” she asked. 

“I'm afraid I cannot make you happy,” 
he said, in a choked voice, “I—J—what 
shail I do, Sarah ?” 

“ You can do nothing,” she answered, in 
alow tone. “Iam as happy as I deserve 
to be.” 

He arose from the table and held out his 
hand to her. She did not place hers in it. 
She was too honest to play a double game, 
ana she could not show a love she did not 
feel. He read it all in her white face and 
startled eyes, and turned away without an- 
other word. The next moment he was out 
of doors, walking rapidly toward a little in- 
closure which lay a few yards from the 
house. It seemed ail the place in the world 
for |\im then, and with a great sob he threw 
himself down upon the grass and laid his 
head upon his baby’s grave. Never child 
longed for the kisses and caresses of its 
mother as Harry Vane longed for the touch 
of the baby hands and lips at that moment. 
Broken-hearted and alone, a wanderer, as 
it were, and oh, so terribly homeless! he 
pressed the very gates of Heaven to brin 
back his child. Above him the stars looked 
down coldly ; the wind soughed through the 
maples and rushed along the prairie grass, 
- if to tell him how barren life lay before 

im. 

“ If she does not love me I have no right 
to her. My suffering is nothing; her puri- 
ty and truth is everything,” he thought. 
“ She shall never look upon my face again !” 

He pressed his lips and cheeks to the 
dew wet sod, smoothed it tenderly with his 
hands and then went from it forever. The 
light was shining brightly from the cottage 
windows, but he turned from it resolutely 
and walked with long rapid strides forward 
into the darkness. 

It was ten miles to the nearest lake town, 
but he was acoustomed to walking and the 
distance was nothing to him. He only 
prayed that he might tind a boat ready for 
sailing at the lynding; for now that he had 
resolved to go he could not brook an instant 
of delay. 

As he walked on he took his hat from his 
head and let the cool wind play over his 
forehead. It was hot and feverish with 
pain. Once ina while a night bird screamed 
above him, flying on through space. Occa- 
sionally a dog howled in the distance, and 
the crowing of barnyard fowls smote his ear 
with a lonesome sound. 

As he neared the town he noticed a black, 
low-lying cloud in the south, and thought 
how frightened his wife would be if a storm 
should come while she was alone. While 
he was looking at it a carriage passed him, 
coming in from one of the prairie roads and 
rolling rapidly forward. For a moment he 
stood quite still, his heart throbbing pain- 
fully. He did not know what it meant ; but 
sensitive and keenly alive to every impres- 
sion that night, nothing escaped him. He 
ran forward without knowing why he did 
so, the rumbling of the carriage leading 
him. It went his own way, too, straight for 
the landing, and, turning a corner, he saw 
& steamboat lying at the water’s edge. 

He was in luck, after all, he thought ; this 
was the boat Hero, and almost ready to 
start. The bell was ringing lustily, but the 
plank was still out and a few ngers 
were making their way across it. Fre huteied 

got bac« into the shadows 


on board 
where he could see without being seen. The 

rspiration was standing in cold drops upon 
s forehead and face, and he trembled so 
that he could hardly stand. 

He had always been a plain, straightfor- 
ward fellow, little giving to noting the par- 
ticular phases of his own mind; and now, 
with no evidence of his senses to assure him 
that it was so, he could not understand why 
he believed so firmly that his wife and 
Goange Way were on board the Hero with 

im. 

The steamer glided out into the stream 
and went sailing smoothly forward, its great 
lights making a shi-ing light on the waters. 
The cloud which had been lying in the south 
was rising, and now cov half the sky, an 
oceasional gleam of lightning darting 





children; the groaning of strong men. 

“The steamer is sinking—to the life boats, 
quick !” some one cried in aloud voice. 

And then shrieks followed, and half-clad 
women and little children clinging to their 
mothers’ breasts, their sweet lips frozen with 
fear; men, helpless with terror, rushed out 
of the cabin and state-rooms to the side of 
the sinking steamer. 

A few men, nerved with superhuman 
energy, put out the boats and helped the 
passengers into them. One man stood, tall 
and strong above the rest, a very Samson in 
strength, the bravest among the brave. 
Bruised and stunned by the falling timbers, 
yet he had been the first to rally the men to 
their duty, and now he stood, drenched to 
the skin, lifting women and children into the 
boats. 


They were all in at last, and he stood 
alone. “Come!” some one cried, reaching 
up a hand to him ; “ there is no time to lose. 
There is room here.” 

“ Are you sure that the boat will not be 
overburcened P” 

He spoke rapidly and in a low tone, but 
from the boat below some one gave out a 
smothered cry. He had not time to sa 
more—a strong hand pulled him forward, 
and the next moment he was in the heavily 
laden life-boat. 

“ Let us make for the shore,” one man 
said, 

“Move easy, if you value your lives,” 
answered another. “The boat is filled to 
sinking.” 

Beyond this was silence. Now and then 
the lightning flashed over them, showing 
white faces, shivering forms and figures 
crouched and trembling with fear. In the 
end of the boat, quite near the brave man 
who had fought so gallantly to save them, a 
woman sat, her hands clasped about the arm 
of a man whose face seemed shrunken with 
terror. Whatever there had been of beauty 
in the regular, effeminate features, it was 
gone now, leaving only weak cowardice. 
The woman was Sarah Vane, and the poor 
fear-jaded creature beside her, for whom 
= had deserted her husband, was George 

ay. 

* We shall sink if we go on in this way. 
The boat cannot carry this load,” some one 
said. “ How many men can swim?” 

“ Swim ? It would be death to try it,” was 
the answer. 

“ Then we shall all go down together.” 

Sarah Vane turned to the man beside her. 

“ You can swim, George ?” she whispered 
in his ear. 

“ Hush! do you think I want to die ?” 

She shrank away from him, a look of su- 

reme contempt sweeping over her face. 

his was her hero, her god, then—but the 
poorest of clay in the time of need. She 
sprang to her feet. She, a woman, would 
show him how to die. Before she could 
speak, her husband’s voice sounded, strik- 
ing down upon her heart full of its old 
music. 

“I will try swimming, gentlemen,” he 
said. 

The wife caught his hand in hers. 

“I will go with you, Harry.” 

He tried to put her away, but she clung 
to him with desperation. 

“1 am not a coward, whatever else I am,” 
she whispered. “ For heaven’s sake let me 
redeem myself.” 

He wound his arms about her and held 
her passionately to his breast. A flash of 
lightning sovntied them for a second as they 
stood there clasped in each other's embrace ; 
then, without a word they went over the 
boat’s side together. 

All in the life-boat were saved—and they 
perished.— Selected. 


(Written expressly for the Mass. Ploughman.} 


FAREWELL TO FRIENDSHIP. 


BY SOPHIA ANDREWS. 

Farewell! Now our iriendship is over, 
Henceforth let our intercourse end, 

For he who is false as a lover 
Can never prove true as a friend. 

Away! When in boyhood I sought thee 
Sincerity beamed on thy brow; 

And then I could not have thought thee 
The wretch thou hast proved thyself now. 


Had the cloud of adversity taken 
Each flow’ret that bloomed in thy view, 
Or had you by her been forsaken 
Who now is deserted by you, 
Had the storms of misfortune assailed thee, 
Yet left thee in virtue the same, 
Oh, then I would proudly have hailed thee, 
Nor blushed to acknowledge thy claim. 


It surely was cruel so early 
To darken her opening years, 

And leave one who loved you sincerely 
A prey to repentance and tears. 

The world with its trowns and its terrors 
May punish her fault as it will; 

But you were the cause of her errors, 
You should bave protected her still. 

Concord, Mass., April 21, 1881. 


CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVI-j 
DENCE. 


THE CASE OF WILLIAM SHAW aT 
EDINBURGH. 

The records of every country abound in 
remarkable cases of persons being judicially 
put to death for crimes of which they are 
entirely ianocent. A mistaken resemblance 
to the actual perpetrator, the fact of having 
been seen near the spot where the crime was 
committed, or some other suspicious circum- 
stance has contributed to bring the guilt and 
punishment on the wrong party. At one 
time cases of injustice were also committed 
by condemning individuals for murder when 
it was not proved that a murder had been 
perpetrated. The now well-recognized prin- 
ciple in criminal law that no murder can be 
held as having been committed till the body 
of the deceased has been discovered, has 
terminated this form of legal oppression. 
Another, and perhaps one of the most com- 
mon causes of injustice in trials of this 
nature, is the prevarication of the party 
charged with the offense: Finding himself, 
though innocent, placed in an awkward pre- 
dicament, he invents a plausible story in his 
defense, and the deceit being discovered, he 
18 at once presumed to be in every respect 
guilty. Sir Edward Coke mentions a melan- 
choly case of this kind. A gentleman was 
charged with having made away with his 
niece. He was innocent of the crime; but 
having, in a state of trepidation, put forward 
another child as the one said to have been 
destroyed, the trick was discovered, and the 
poor gentleman was executed—a victim of 
his own disingenuousness. 

The following is a good example of the 
conviction of a man from too great a learn- 
ing or presumptive evidence. 

WILLIAM SHAW. 

In the year 1721 there resided in Edin- 
burgh an upholsterer named William Shaw, 
who had a daughter, Catherine Shaw, who 
lived with him. ‘This young woman it 
appears encouraged the address of John 
Lawson, a jeweler, to whom William Shaw 
declared the most insuperable objections, 
alleging him to be a profligate young man, 
addicted to every kind of dissipation. He 
was forbidden the house; but the daughter 
continuing to see him clandestinely, the 
father, on the discovery, kept her strictly 
confined. 

PAMILY JANGLES. 

William Shaw had for some time urged 
his daughter to receive the addresses of a 
son of Alexander Robertson, a friend and 
neighbor, and one evening being very urgent 
with her thereon, she peremptorily refused, 
declaring she preferred death rather than 
being young Robertson’s wife. The father 
grew enraged, and the daughter more posi- 
tive, so that the most passionate expressions 
arose on both sides and the words “ bar- 
barity,” “cruelty” and “death” were fre- 
quently pronounced by the daughter. At 
length he left her, locking the door after 
him. 

THE KNIFE. 

The greater number of the buildings in 
Edinburgh are tall and massive, divided into 
flats or floors, each inhabited by one or more 
families, all of whom enter by a general stair 
leading to the respective floors. William 
Shaw resided in one of these flats, and a 
partition only divided his dwelling from that 
of James Morrison, a wate maker. 
This man had indjstinctly overheard the 
conversation and quarrel between Catherine 
Shaw and her father, and was particularly 
struck with the repetition of the above 





ntly exclaim: “ Cruel father, thou 

art the cause of my death!” Struck with 
this, ae See to the door of shaw’s - 
ment; they knocked—no answer was given. 
The knocking was repeated ; still no answer. 
Suspicions had before pom Ee ar her 
father ; they were now con . A con- 
stable was and an entrance forced ; 
Catherine was found weltering in her blood, 
the fatal knife by her side. she was alive, 
but ; but on questioning her as 
to o her death to her father, was 
able to make a motion with her head, 
rently in the affirmative, and 
this critical moment William Shaw returns 
and enters the room; immediately all eyes 
are on him. Seeing his neighbors and a 
constable in his apartment he appears much 
disordered ; but at the sight of his daughter 
he turns pale, trembles and is ready to sink. 

first surprise and the succeeding horror 
leave little doubt of his guilt inthe breasts 
of his beholders; and even that little is 
done away on the constable discovering that 
the shirt of William Shaw is bloody. 


SHAW COMMITTED TO PRISON, 


He was instantly hurried before a magis- 
trate, and, upon the deposition of all the 
ies, committed to prison on suspicion. 

e was shortly after brought to trial, when 
in his defense he acknowledged his having 
confined his daughter to prevent her inter- 
course with Lawson; that he had ferquently 
insisted on her nm; and 
that he had quarreled with her on the sub- 
ject the evening she was found murdered, as 
the witness Morrison had d ; but he 
averred that he left his daughter unharmed 
and untouched, and that the blood found 


his having bled himself some days before 
and the bandage becoming untied. 


FOUND GUILTY AND EXECUTED, 


These assertions did not weigh a feather 
with the jury when opposed to the stro 
circumstantial evidence of the daughter's 
expressions of “ barbarity, cruelty, death,” 
and of “cruel father, thou art the cause of 
my death,” together with that apparently 
affirmative motion with her head, and of the 
blood so seemingly providentially discovered 
on the father’s shirt. On these several con- 
curring circumstances was Wm. Shaw found 
guilty and executed at Leith Walk in No- 
vember, 1721. 

A YEAR AFTER. 

“ Was there a person in Edinburgh who 
believed the father guiltless ?” 

“No, not one, notwithstanding his latest 
words at the gallows were: ‘I am innocent 
of my daughter’s murder.’ But in August, 
1722, as a man who had become the posses- 
sor of the late William Shaw’s apartments 
was rummaging, by chance, in the chamber 
where Catherine Shaw died, he accidentaly 
perceived a paper that had fallen into a cav- 
ity on one side of the chimney. It was 
folded asa letter, which on being opened 
ran as follows: ‘Barbarous father, your 
cruelty in having put it out of my power 
even to join my fate to that of the only ma. 
I could fave, and tyrannically insisting upon 
my marrying one whom I always hated, has 
made me form a resolution to put an end to 
an existence which has become a burden to 
me. I doubt not I shall find mercy in an- 
other world, for sure no benevolent being 
can require that I should any longer live to 
torment myselfin this. My death I lay to 
your charge. When you read this, consider 
yourself as the inhuman wretch that plunged 
the murderous knife into the bosom of the 
unhappy—Catherine Shaw.’” 


REPARATION—TOO LATE, 


This letter being shown, the handwriting 
was recognized and avowed to be Catherine 
Shaw’s by many of her relatives and friends. 
It became the public talk; and the magis- 
tracy of Edinburgh, on a scrutiny, being 
convinced of its authenticity, ordered the 
body of William Shaw to be given to his 
family for interment ; and as the only repara- 
tion to his memory and the honor of his 
surviving relations, they caused a pair of 
colors to be waved over his grave in token 
of his innocence—a poor compensation, it 
will be allowed, for an act of gross cruelty 
and injustice.— Selected. 


HIGH LIVERS. 


THE LOFTIEST ALTITUDES INHABITED 


HUMAN BEINGS. 

The highest spot on theglobe inhabited by 
human beings is the Buddhist cloister of 
Hanle, Thibet, where twenty-one priests live 
at an altitude of 16,000 feet. The Monks of 
St. Bernard, whose monastery is 8,177 feet 
high, are obliged to descend frequently to the 
valleys below in order to obtain relief from 
the asthma induced by the rarity of the at- 
mosphere about their mountain eyrie. At 
the end of ten years’ service at the monastery 
they are compelled to change their level. 
When the brothers Schlaginswell explored 
the glaciers of the Ibi Gamin, in Thibet, they 
once encamped at 21,000 feet—the highest 
altitude at which a European ever passed 
the night. On Mont Blanc, 15,781 feet above 
the level of the sea, Professor T'yndall spent 
a night, and with less discomfort than his 
guide, who found it very unpleasant. 

In July, 1872, Mr. Glaisher and Mr. Cox- 
well ascended in a balloon to the enormous 
height of 38,000 feet. Before starting Mr. 
Gisisher’s pulse beat 76 strokes per minute, 
and Mr. Coxwell’s 74. At 17,000 feet Mr. 
Glaisher’s pulse had increased to 84 and Mr. 
Coxwell’s to 100. At 19,000 feet the hands 
and lips of the wronauts turned quitejblue. 
At 26,000 feet Mr. Glaisher could hear his 
heart beat and his breathing became op- 
pressed. At 29,000 feet he became senseless, 
notwithstanding which he still ascended 
another 9,000 feet, when his hands were 
paralyzed and he had to open the valve with 
his teeth. In the Alps, at the height of 
13,500 feet, climbers suffer from the rarity 
of the air, yet in the Andes persons can 
dwell, as at Potosi, at a height of from 13,- 
000 to 15,000 feet without inconvenience. 


BY 


HE STOOD THE TEST. 
[San Francisco Post.] 

The other morning a young man of affable 
manners presented himself at the box-office 
of a variety show at Petaluma, and requested 
@ press pass, 
“ You don’t claim to be a journalist, do 
you P” asked the manager, glancing suspi- 
ciously at the good clothes and innocent ex- 
pression of the applicant. 
“ Yes, I do, though; I’m on the Fleatown 
Snapper.” 
“Hum! what is 
growled the manager. 
man myself once.” 
“I do the ‘ Answers to Correspondents,’ ” 
asserted the youth. 
“Do, eh? Lemme see! What was the 
fastest mile ever skated backward for money 
in the United States ?” 
“That question is always signed ‘ Nim- 
rod,’” said the young man, promptly, “ and 
the answer is, ‘ Died in Brazil, 1446.’ ” 
“Correct,” said the manager. “ When 
was Cleopatra hung ?” 
“Trim with deep ruching, and bake before 
a quick fire.” 
“ Did Oliver Cromwell have a blue wart on 
his chin ?” 
“ B takes the trick, of course.” 
“ Was Queen Elizabeth bandy-legged, or 
only bandied in one leg? And how do you 
take ink-stains out of marbie ?” 
“ Inquire at any hardware store. Patagonia 
was discovered by Benjamin Franklin in 
1293.” 
“That settles it,” said the manager, 
promptly shelling out a private-box check. 
“I see you’ve got ’em all by heart. Pass 
right in!” 


your department?” 
“I was newspaper- 


“MY WIFE OBJECTS.” 
As between man and woman, the woman 
is ninety-nine times out of a hundred the 
more sensible being of the two. There, now ! 
and we are not old bachelors, either. But 
when her mental pendulum swings the other 
way she can outdo the most senseless man 
in pure senselessness. One of the phases of 
this occasional trait in the occasional woman 
is her objection to insurance on the life of 
her husband as being premonitory of early 
death. She seems to forget that it is not an 
insurance of his life, but on his life, to secure 
to her and her children the debt he owes 
them. The money paid her is not the result 
of his death so much as an evidence of his 
yy in having done a manly thing during 
is life in testimony of the love he bore her 
and the protection he pledged her. ‘The 
same woman would not think it wrong to 
receive money he had deposited in a savings 
bank, or had invested in any other way. 
Why, then, this discrimination against Life 
Insurance? The savings bank money does 
not come to her until after his death; 
neither does his other property nor the 
money invested in any other way. Where, 
then, is the difference P—The Citizen. i 





te The Electrician says: From Edin- 
burg, Scotland, we hear of an inyalid mem- 
ber of a Presbyterian congregation who, un- 
able to attend service, has, by means of the 
telephone, done what Mohammed could not 





words, she having pronounced them loudly 


upon his shirt was there in consequence of 


Soord te pulpit and in the choir 

and by this means the thunders of he aid 
ister, the singing of the choir, and, indeed, 
Jocded, ts flsbiclly treme eka 
tect tS cae 


present, and may take heart of if 
see but a few little charity boys before hed 


— EEE 


CALVARY, — 


Jesus bad loved the mountain solitude 

Where hours in quiet prayer His strength re- 
newed, 

From such fit eminence He had discoursed, 

Not with harsh accents unto men accursed, 

But from his heart flowed holy, blessed words 

That only pierced the proud as two-edged swords, 

And on a mount He as the sun had shone, 

While His plain raiment whitened as His throne. 


The last act in the tragedy had come, 

And on the mountain He must meet His doom 

Yon sky, through whose biue rifts He had so oft 

Found solace, when the world beneath had 
scoffed, 

Now forced from His parched lips despairingly, 

“My God, why hast Thou too forsaken me ?” 

And the last scene that met His dimming eye 

Was that of Golgotha where robbers die. 


Weep not, ye daughters of Jerusalem, 

Nor mother sad, with thoughts of Bethlehem ; 

That swell of ground whence those mean taunts 
were hurled, 

Shall loom the grandest mount in all the world; 

Its only tree, planted for infamy, 

Shall crimson be with fruit from sea to sea; 

And its hard lédge, unfeeling as His foe, 

The strongest buttress human faith can know. 


Ay, that lone hill, only a mount in name, 
Has dwarfed the proudest peaks the earth can 
claim. 

These may in grandeur wear eternal snow 
While vales of living green sleep far below, 

Or tower before the faint wayfarer’s sight, 
Pillars of cloud by day, and fire at night, 

But to this truth he shall at last be driven, 

Nearest of all is Calvary to heaven! 


—Sprinqfield Republican. 


tc The range of friendship has hardly a 
limit. Intercourse is not needful to its con- 
tinuance. Equality in years is not a requi- 
site. Nor is parity of position essential. 
The finest natures triumph over social ine- 
qualities, mutual trust and affection can 
bridge over the chasm between wealth and 
poverty. 





t# Divorce suits have been brought in 
Indianapolis by August Richter and Henry 
Baumuller, and it is averred that, by a 
mutual agreement, each is to marry the 
other’s wife, Richter also paying Baumuller 
$1,000. 





Anecdotes. 
& 


_——_- re 


ta The following receipt for eloquence 
is given by a “down-East” orator—‘“ Get 
yourself chock-full of the subject, knock out 
the bung, and let Nature caper.” 


ate ee 


tc A stockbroker, returning to his cffice 
the other day, after a substantial luncheon 
with a client, said, complacently, to his head 
clerk: “‘ Mr. Putkin, the world looks differ- 
ent to a man when he has a bottle of cham- 
pagne in him.” “ Yes, sir,” replied the 
clerk, significantly, ‘ and he looks different 
to the world.” 

te A Chicago man at Plainfield, Ind., 
desired to leave his travelling bag and over- 
coat while he walked twenty miles distant. 
He put them in a field, unprotected from 
thieves except by the sign “ Small-pox— 
beware !” and when he returned, they were 
right there in the field. But they were 
twenty feet under ground, buried by health 
officers. Oh, it takes a Chicago man to be 
smart.-—ZBoston Post. 


His Great Sorrow.—Prisoner, you are 
charged with drunkenness,” said his Honor 
to a Central Station subject Monday morn- 
ing. 

“1 guess I was.’ 

“ Have you any excuse ?” 

“T have. It was all on account of family 
troubles.” 

“ What were those troubles ?” 

“ Well, sir, | kindly allowed my wife to 
earn $2 by washing, and then she wouldn’t 
whack up. Such ingratitude so  dis- 
heartened me that i flew to drink to drown 
my sorrows.” 

He was given sixty days in which to re- 
cover his former cheerfulness.— Detroit Free 
Press. 





NATURE'S REMEDY. 


EGETIN 


L_Twe Gatar Bioop Puniricn 





It is unnecessary for me to enumerate the diseases 
for which the VeeeTine should be used. I know of 
no disease which will not admit of its use, with good 
results. Almost innum: rable complaints are caused 
by poisonous secretions in the blood, which can be 
entirely expelled from the system by the use of the 
VeeeTine. When the blood is perfectly cleansed, 
the disease rapidly yields; all pains cease; healthy 
action 1s promptly restored, and the patient is cured. 


Vegetine is Sold by all Druggists, 


apl6-eowtc 


J. J. HORCAN, 
45 to 53 Main St., Cambridgeport, 

Long Bridge—near Boston, 
MANUFACTURER, IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 


AMERICAN AND ITALIAN MARBLE, 


Maine, Mass. and other (Granites, 
Fer general Cem@tery & House Work. 
ANNOUNCEMENT. 

There are now made, ready to letter and set up 
80 MONUMIUINTsS 
specially suited for Country Cemeteries, and at pnces 
5) per cent below what agents and country dealers 
would demand for any of them. Also, 

200 Tablets and Headstones, 

all sizes. A number of Figures, Vases, &c. 
40 Mantel Pieces, 

a lot of Shelves, &e. This makes the largest col- 
lection otf manufactured work in any place in New 
England, and must be sold this season to make room 
for changes next year. It will pay those who need 
work of this kind to call here before buying. 


mh19-0s26t 
ZERO 
REF RIGERA TOR. 


Best tn Tae WORLD. 
Centennial Award. 
SEND FOR BOOK. 
A. M. LESLEY, 
380 Sixth Ave., 
apl6-6t New Yor«. 





Tontc.—“ 
eg sal aah a ities 
~-WEBSTER 

For Indigestion, and Dyspepsia, 
the many forms of Liver Come- 
plaint, Impure and Impoverished 
Blood, and Functional Derange- 
ments attendant upon Debility, and 
for Building up the weak, Ash» 
Tonic is doubtless the most prompt 
and certain remedy yet devised. In 


astoria —35doses 


35 cents. A pleasant, cheap, and 
valuable remedy for fretful and puny children. 


(ENTAURTINIMENT 


For Sprains, Wounds, Scalds, Rheumatism, and 
any pain upon Man or Beast. 





ALLENS BRAIN FOOL 


NERVOUS DEBILITY. 


ALLEN’S Brain Food is the greatest 


Tonic 
of ei sex, $1 





do to the mountain, vig; brought the sere 


egal | 


system from all the above-named disorders. 
and papers on the subject of diseases and their cw 


“Walse 


Ne. 33 Warren, Corner Church Stree 
New York. - 
sam Information 


DR. RADWAY'S 
SARSAPARILLIAN 


RESOLVENT. 


THE GREAT 


BLOOD PURIFIER 


Changes as Seen and Felt 
As they Daily Occur ! 


AFTER USING A FEW DOSES. 


1. Good spirits, disappearance of weakness, lan- 
lancholy, i and hard of fiesh 





ir, Sf 
and muscles, etc. 

2. Strength increases, appetite improves, relish 
for food, no more sour eructations or waterbrash, 
good digestion, calm and undisturbed sleep, awaken 
fresh and vigorous. 

3. Disappearance of spots, blotches, pimples; the 
skin looks clear and healthy, the urine ch: 
from its turbid and cloudy appearance to a clear 
sherry or amber color; water passes freely from the 
bladder through the urethra without pain or seald- 
ing; little or no sediment; no pain or weakness. 

Marked diminution of quantity and frequency 
of wvoluptary weakening discharges (if afflicted 
that way), with certainity of permanent cure. In- 
cre strength exhibited in the secreting glands 
and functional harmony restored to the several 


or 

f Yellow tinge on the white of the eyes, and the 
swarthy, saffron appearance of the skin changed to a 
clear, lively and healthy color. 

6. Those suffering from weak or ulcerated lungs 
or tubercles will realize — benefit in expectorat- 
ing freely the tough T em or mucuous from the 
lungs, air cells, bronchi or windpipe, throat or head ; 
a hing the frequency of onan. general increase 
of strength throughout the gone ; Stoppage of night 
sweats and pains and feeling of weakness around 
the ankles, legs, shoulders, ect.; tion of cold 
and chills, sense of suffocation, hard coeeeing and 
paroxysm of cough on lying down or arising in the 
morning. All these distressing symptoms gradually 
and surely disappear. 

7. As day after day the SARSAPARILLIAN is 
taken new signs of returning health will appear; as 
the blood improves in purity and strength disease 
will diminish and all foreign and impure deposits, 
nodes, tumors, cancers, hard lumps, etc., be resolved 
away and the unsound made sound and healthy 
ulcers, fever sores, chronic skin diseases gradually 





ona. 

8. In cases where the system has been salivated 
and Mercury, Quicksilver, Corrosive Sublimate 
have accumulated and become deposited in the 
bones, its, etc., causing caries of the bones, rick- 
ets, sp curvatures, contortions, white swellings, 
varicose veins, etc., the SARSAPARILLIAN will 
resolve away these deposits and exterminate the 
virus of the disease from the system. 

9. Ifthose who are taking these medicines for the 
cure of Chronic, Scrofulous or Syphilitic diseases, 
however slow 7 be the cure, “fee! better” and 
find their genera! health improving, their flesh and 
weight increasing or even keeping its own, itis a 
sure sign thatthe cure is progressing. In these dis- 
eases the patient either gets better or worse—the 
virus of the disease is not inactive; if not arrested 
and driven from the blood it will spread and continue 
to undermine the constitution. A» soon as the 
SARSAPARILLIAN makes the patient “feel 
better” every hour you will grow better and increase 
in health, strength and flesh. 

The great power of this remedy isin diseases that 
threaten death—as in 


COINSUMPTION 


of the Lungs and Tuberculous Phthisis, Scrofula, 
Syphiloid iseases, Wasting, Degeneration, and 
Ulceration of the Kidneys, Biaberes, Stoppage of 
Water (instantaneous relief afforded where catheters 
have been used, thus doing away with the painful 
operation of using these instruments), dissolving 
stone in the bladder, and in all cases of 


Infammation of the 
and Kidneys, 


in chronic cases of Lucorrhea and Uterine diseases. 

In tumors, nodes, hard lumps, and syphiloid 
ulcers; in dropsy; in venereal sore throat, ulcers, 
and in tubercles of the lungs; in gout, dyspepsia, 
rheumatism, rickets; in mercurial deposits—it is in 
these terrible forms of disease, where the human 

y has become a complete wreck and where every 
honr of existence is torture, wherein this great rem- 
edy challenges the astonishment and admiration of 
the sick. Itis in such cases, where all the pleasures 
of existence appees cut off from the unfortunate, and 
by its wonderful, almost supernatural agency it re- 
stores the hopeless to a life and new existence, where 
this great remedy stands alone in its might and 
power. 

In the ordinary skin diseases that every one is 
more or less troubled with a few doses willin most 
cases, and a few bottles in the mere aggravated 
forms, work a permanent cure. 

One bottle contains more of the active principles 
of Medicines than any other Preparation. Laken in 
Teaspoonful doses, while others require 


One Dollar per Bottle. 


R. R. R. 
RADWAY’S 


HEADY RELIEF 


CURES AND PREVENTS 
DYSENTERY, DIARRHEA, 
CHOLERA MORBUS, 
FEVER AND AGUE, 
RHEUMATISM, 
NEURALGIA, 
DIPHTHERIA, 
INFLUENZA, 


Bladder 


SORE THROAT, 
DIFFICULT BREATHING. 


Bowel Complaints, 


Looseness, Diarrhea, Cholera Morbus, or painful 
discharges from the bowels are stopped im 15 or 20 
minutes by taking Radway’s Ready Kelief. No con- 
gestion or inflammation, no weakness or lassitude, 
will foliow the use of the Ready Relief. 


It was the First and is the 


ONLY PAIN REMEDY 


that instantly stops the most excruciating pains, 
allays inflammation, and cures Congestion, whether 
of the Lungs, Stomach, Bowels, or other glands or 
organs, by one application, 


IN FROM ONE TO TWENTY MINUTES, 


no matter how violent or excruciating the pain the 
Rheumatic, Bed-Ridden, Infirm, Cnppled, Nervous, 
Neuralgic, or prostrated with disease may suffer. 


Radway sReady Reliel 


AFFORD INSTANT EASE! 


KInflammation of the Kidneys, Inflam- 
mation of the Bladder, Inflammation 
of the Bowels, Congestion of the Lungs, 
Sere Throat, Difficult Breathing, Pal- 
meee ef the Heart, zaterice,Crou 
phere. Casneeh tm: enza, Head. 
ache, Teeot Neu Rheuma- 
tiem, Cold Chills, © Chilis, Chil. 
Bites summer 
Sprains, 


. . 
Colds 
. Back or Limbs.are 


The *P 
parts where the 
ease and comfo: 


+ and 
ss: rs) ick as RADW 
») 80 Qu " 
READY RELIEF. lan ~~ 


Fifty Cents per Bettie. 


RADWAY’S 


REGULATING PILLS. 


Perfect Pargatives, Sooth Aperl- 
ents, Act Without Pain, Always 

Heliable and Natural in 
their Operation. 


A Vegetable Substitute for Calomel. 


Perfectly tasteless, me! coated with swee 
gum, purge, regulate, purify, cleanse and strengthen. 
Rapwayr’s Pris, for the cure of all ers of 
the Stomach, Laver, Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Ner- 
vous Diseases, Headache, Sao, Costiveness, 
Indigesti ysp Bili 8s, Fever, Inflam. 
mation of the Bowels, Piles, and all derangements o! 
the Internal V Warranted to effect a perfect 





yiscera. 
cure. Purely vegetable, containing no m in- 
erals or age rs. . aan 
rve the 


ENGRAVINGS 


stand finest reproduc 
mel p 5 avin = yet in Ty Of famous 
4 Ty- on 22x28 120 Tileston & He . 
plate paper and are retai, ~ 
stores xt the uniform price of anes by the Ar 
Mer Catalogues malled to any add 
On receipt of 


CENTS 


in P. O, stay 


EACH. 


Tess, 


One 
attractive Fruit Piece. ® Other = 
Portraits for TOWN MIS 
DIPLOMAS, Show Cards 
Work, copies of Drawings. hoes 
plans, maps and Printing of eve — 
scription by the FY de. 


FORBES COMPANy 


(st Devonshire 
t 


: BOsTOY 


TOR) Es. 
c hromy 


’ 
Street 


~ MePHAIl 


tOUpright ana s 


PIANOS 


630 Washington Street 


1UuUare 


Boston, 


ORGANS 


PIANOS FoR SALI 
PIANOS TO RENT SECO un talments 
=e PIANOS Exchianged fo) D-HAND 


$230 $1000. 2, 
Pianos ste), Sto'Bes 
Wedheneten : 


Established 1843, 


WOODWARD & BROW 
PIANOS, — 


592 Washington a. 


PIANOS Sold on Instalme: 
Second-hand Pianos exch 


Boston. 
TO REN 
apged for 


BEFORE BUYING OR RENTING gy 
ORCAN 


Send fer our LATEST Inu 


PP. 4to), with Newest sry 


STRATED ( 
LES ue 
or $6 Ox quarter, and w ” ined 
& HAMLIN ORGAN CO... 154 


TON ; 46 E. 14th SEW yonn ne 


CHICAGL, 


To every one who owns a Horse: 
A valuable one hundred page t 
ing and describing everyd 
with Illustrations of S| 
Bruises, and just how 


» HOOK, co 
isease of the t 
iV Srp 
LO treat thy 

mail to any address this y } 
Tecel pt of 25 cent ; 


J. B. CHECK LEY, 


So 
GATES’ 


GARGET CURE, 


For the Cure and Prevention ef Ga>. 
get in Cattle. 


Teats Partially Destroyed, Ry 
their Natural Condition. K 
or Udder Removed Speedily 
All Stringy Substances 


Bag removed by from 1to 2 bottles. B 
iment in Milk, from 1 dose to 1 bottls 


SOLE PROPRIEIOR, 
JOHN B. GATES. 
WORCESTER, Ass. 
17 Marvard Street. 
@@ Price 75 cts. per Bottle, or 3 B 
jani-u 


A large assortment 0} 


NEW & SECOND-HAND 


GES 


of all desceriptions, constantly on hand a 
at low prices. 
CARRIAGES FORTHE COUNTRY 
a specialty. Wide Track 


PHAETONS AND BOX TOP BUGGIES 


always in stock, at 


STEWAPT'S 


Chardon St. Carriage 
Reposi tory. 
ap2-26t 26 CM ABDON &T.. BOSTON 


QUINCY MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Cash Fund, January 1, 16+], $425.047,21, 

plus over re-insurance $234,513.48, « 

Cash Fund the past yea 

Cash Surplus the past ) 

at risk, $96,434 s21 

533.73, All losses paid 

on every expiring policy; 50 per 

30 per cent. on 8 years, and 2 t 

one but the safer classes of property writt 

ISRAEL W. MONROE, President. 

CHAS. A. HOWLAND, Secretary 


BOSTON OFFICE, 
NO. 27 STATE STREE'S 


Lecal Agenciesin every town. 


‘Stable Manure, 


Wood Ashes and other Fertilizers 

Constantly on hand and for sale at 

rates W.H. DOLE 

Co..A and Congress Sts., South Boston 
feb12-13t 


~—“ SILOS)” 


E. MOULTON, 8ON & CO 


I | AVING had an experience 
Concrete Building and Worki: 
are prepared to estimate on and 


part of the country. Communicat 
£26-13t Address, 74 Windsor &t.. Boston. 


— 
nen, Women, 


00 > 


with $5.00 premium’s free to agents 
quired. rite at once that this gre 
pass you. The work is lightand pi 
can do it. Write to us, you will never 
can start you. One agent in Portia: 
$20 in one day, 


sive... 


A MONTH wa » 0 


a day at } 


J. M. SHAW & ¢ 
sepé-52t Hallow M 


D/-MORTHERN Pacific! 


om 2 . f\ 
| RAILROAD LANDS! 1} 


FOR FORTUNES FARMERS! 


50,000 Farms. 6,000,000 Acres 


Best Wheat Land, Rich Meadow, T 
ber, Farming, Stock Raising, DP 
Fuel aad ater in Abu 
Prices of land graded according 
and quality, as low as any in the Wes 
sixth cash and Sannual payments. N.V. RK 
preferred stock taken at par. Re 
and Fare to settlers. 
Send for publication No. 1 


R. Mw. NEWPORT. 


Genera] Land Agent, St.Paul, M 


MINNESOTA. * 


jant-26t 


PARKER'S GINGER TONIC 


Ginger, Buchu, Mandrake, Stillingia and 
many other of the best medicines kn wn are Com 
bined so skillfully in PARKER'S GINGER Toms as4 
to make it the greatest Blood Purifier and the 
} Best Hoalth and Strength Restorer sv0t _ 

i matism, Neursigie, 
Sleepless Dyspepsia, veces t the Stomach, 


+ plessness, — - Kidneys, Urinary Organs 











Deficiency 
d Eyes, 
Flushes 


A few doses of Rapway’s Prius will free the 


Lungs, 

d all Female Complaints. Shi : 
ie you are wasting away with C onsumption or 
any disc yse,use the Toni oe N —— 

oms may be, it will surely help you. 
@*- 7 T ye Torre cures drunkenness, 
is the Best Family Medicine ever made, entire'\ 
different from Bitters, Ginger Preparatic 
‘Bother Tonics, and combines the ; 
pemeener ens, Buy a 5 x. bott ° ie gonna 
a i 3 t our signature o1 
eee. Ht Me xv & Co., Chemists, New York 

A The best and most eco 

PARKER'S HAIR BALSAM possicat tate Dressg | 
janl5 














Price, 25 Cents per Bex. 
We repeat that the reader must consult our boot 


may be named : 


to different classes 4 Dusease 
SOLD BY DRUGQGISTS. 
READ “FALSE AND TRUE“ 
Send a letter stamp to BADWAYW & CO 


worth thousands will be sent you. 
TO THE PUBLIC. 


be ne bette tee of the val 
There can ne fe) ER TES 


NICE CONCORD GRAPE-VINES 
O for 61, by mail post — gy i ; 
me arena 

10 Bc: oy thiniabersbure 89° 
series, Chambersburg. Pa “eer 
jan20-13t 





bility, premature 
somn, waar 
Be | self-cure, which he wiil send free to his fellow-suffer- 


Farm Laborers. 


yet hands, — -~ and bey# van be obtels- 
Tso! ton o% by letter a4- 

dressed tORDWARD WINSLOW. Gen 

dustrial 


INSLOW, Gen’ Agent I> 
cw Society, Chardon St.* Boston, Mass- 


MANHOOD RESTORED. — 


A vietim of early imprudence, causing nervous de 
decay, etc., have tried in vain every 


iscovered a simple means 








ers. Agree J. H. REEVES, 43 Chatham St., N. 3+ 


Phitad’™ 














Oficial Organ of the N. £. Ag 
1 ;asUED WEEKLY 4T ‘* PLOUGHMAN 
Ne.a5 mith Street, (cor. D 
| Oppositethe New PostO 
BOSTON. 


GEO. NOYES Plovghma 
PROPRIETORS. 


Terus—®2.50 perannumip adv 
got paid in advance. Single cepee' 
ga No paper discontinued excep 
he publisher, unt! all arrearage? a! 
ge The PLOUGHMAN offers great 
advertisers. Its circulation is large 
most active and intellieent portion of 


TERM sOF ADVERTISING.— Onesqua 

eneinsertion, $1.00 ;each subsequent 
Postage onthe PLOU@HMAN(S5 

ithinthe United States. 


Editorial. 





. ADULTERATED VINE 


he adulteration of vinegar ! 
to an extent unknown to most 
are thus not only cheated but 
one and the same act. Those 
palm off their adulterations 
hope to succeed unless they 
prices for vinegar below those 
honest aaticle could be afforded 
less composition, whose cheop 
lasses and water, and into which 
of elements, with a certain quaq 
phuric acid to impart the tang 
readily at seven cents @ gallor 
profit to the adulterating ma 
whereas, if people would encot 
to pay ten cents a gallon, the 
pure cider vinegar and keep 
h are so deleterou 
tion on the stomach and 
Atten cents per 
farmer to raise apples to mak 


poisons whic 
the sys 


gallon, it 


vinegar; at seven cents per & 


may get their so-called vinega! 
price, but they take risks wi 
come certainties of a highly in 
acter. ‘This is, therefore, a que 
lic health, to begin with, and « 
There would 
t 


f 


interest, also. 
all the orchards that could 
the 
stuff called vinegar were 
by law. It is due to the public 
it be suppressed, and the adva 
farmers will be sure to follow 

of the City Inspector of Vinega 
Bowker, to the Board of Alderq 
current year just endin, sho 


. sa y 
farmers, if cheap ana nm 


once 


amount annually retailed in | 
1600 places, is 723,000 gallons 
ing vinegar sold in bottles, 
pickles and conserves. 
Including what is exported 
three million gallons is annua 
used in Boston. Large an 
quantities of vinegar and acid c 
annually {mported from Englan 
where, owing mainly to their 
taws in England and France be 
vere as to the adulteration of 
also being rigidly enforced. ‘I! 
many English manufacturers 
known here than are those of ou 
trymen. ‘The inspector explicit 
unless we are more vigilant it 
honest manufacturers from fra 
honest competition, resulting fro 
adulteration, we must expect to 
zens supplying taemselves with 
ticles of foreign manufacture, 
injury of our home industries a 
mate destruction of our export 
also believes that if our laws 
cient and thoroughly enforced 
sale of adulterated articles, as 
and France, we could outrival 
in the world in the sale of agric 
ducts. 
Boston is situated in the cent 
appie-growing country; it sho 
reputation for the best products 
kind; yst the inspector tells 
gallons of artificial vinegar at 
sold to one gallon of genuine 
vinegar. Pure cider vinegar caj 
factured on a large scale, accor 
statement, for twelve and a ha 
gallon. The average apple-crop 
to furnish all the demands for dq 
but asthe case stands, not one-! 
apples fit only for pressing are 
winegar, but millions of bushels 
to rot on the ground for want 
market. ‘Three barrels of app 
make two of vinegar, or a little 
chief supply of vinegar is ni 

from molasses, glucose, acetic a 

lager beer, distillers’ slops, alec 
other sorts. 
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Strawberry-Leaf Heetle. 
@tractive insect has made its appes 
described by Prof. A. J. Cook, 
preying on the leaves of the stra 
So these insect pests come, in an un 
Jt is named the strawberry-leaf 
longs to the same family with the 
mato-beetle and the grape vine and 
beeties. In length it is about 
an inch, with yellowish head, a 
wing-cases, brown thorax, cloud 
at the centre, and body black on ti 
The yellowish wing-cases have ai 
spots, the hinder one being the 
species is two-brooded, appearing 
April and May, and again in Jul 
possibly be still more prolific. 1 
voracious feeders, and sufficieutly 
strip the strawberry-plants comple 
in the spring and alier barvest. 
the young roots. Both larve an 


iin the earth about the roots of the 


aa A. Williams & Co., Boston, 
publish for the Massachusetts 5 
Promotion of Agriculture, the cele 
ot Des Cars on pruning forest an 
trees, translated from the seventu 
dion, with an introduction by Ct 
gent, Professor of Arboriculture 
College. It will appear profusel 
‘each picture being identical with 
‘Original edition, the engraving of 
been done in Paris. The society 
work a considerable circulation, 
ow price at which it will be sold 
ofthe members being simply to 
known the De Corval method of p 
is simple, inexpensive and sure. 
Ge” Farm Echoes, by J. Ratchio 
litwe volume written by a busin 
Wetimed from successful commercia 
Wurchased several hundred acre 
Litchfield, Conn., giving his time 
the development of what is kno 
Farm,” a famous tarm in that loc 
Rodies his experience and success 
‘vad deserves for that reason alone 
of weaders. But it is very interest 
The whole is cast in an. anecdd 
there —~ a eye py 
dew Kock. 7 * Ome 





